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Lorine K. Macy 


ACTING DIRECTOR 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
U. S. DEPART MENT OF COMMERCE 


A FEW MONTHS AGO I had the 
pleasure of appearing before a Midwest- 
ern audience to explain the importance 
of a continuing foreign trade during the 
mobilization period. At the end of the 
meeting, one of the men in the audience 
raised a very pertinent point. 

“T’m not an exporter,’ he said. “My 
business is completely domestic. Just 
the same, I fully agree with you that it’s 
important for us to maintain our foreign 
trade. In fact, it’s more important now 
than ever before. Maybe some people 
have to be told about it; but every busi- 
nessman worthy of the name realizes it. 
But my point is this: The Office of Inter- 
national Trade is directly charged by the 
Congress to foster and promote the for- 
eign trade of the United States. All I 
ever hear about is export controls. Just 
what is OIT doing these days to promote 
foreign trade?” 

It’s a fair question. The man was 
right: OIT is responsible for promoting 
United States foreign trade, and we 
haven’t forgotten our responsibility. It 
may be that some of you here have won- 
dered whether OIT had degenerated into 
a completely control-minded agency. I’d 
like to tell you about a few of our trade- 
promotion activities, if you'll bear with 
me while I go over the framework in 
which we have to operate. 

The first thing to remember is that we 
are operating in an era of controlled 
economies throughout the world. Our 
own economy is at least partially mobil- 
ized. The United States and other coun- 
tries throughout the free world are 
attempting to build up, as rapidly as 
possible, a position of economic and mili- 
tary strength to guard against the threat 
of Communist aggression. In other 
words, our every action must be evalu- 
ated in the light of two overriding 
criteria: Will this action strengthen the 
free world, or could it possibly strengthen 
the armed forces of international com- 
munism? It is in this context that OIT 
has shaped its program and operation. 


OIT’s Double Responsibility 


There’s something of a paradox in our 
dual role of trade promoter and trade 
controller. Nevertheless we recognize the 
need for both functions—and we are con- 
vinced that both functions should be 
combined under a single agency. We 





‘Prepared for presentation before the In- 
ternational Trade Panel of the American 
Merchant Marine Conference, Twenty-Fifth 
Annual Convention of the Propeller Club of 
the United States, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, October 18, 1951. 
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firmly believe that one of the most effec- 
tive means for achieving a position of 
economic and military strength through- 
out the free world is an expanded foreign 
trade. We know that the products of 
American industry are needed by many 
countries if their economies are to be 
strong, and that the American exporter 
is the link between the United States and 
friendly foreign countries. Like the 
United States, these countries have jobs 
to perform in the common defense ef- 
fort—the production of manufactures 
that they need and of raw materials that 
we all need. They can carry their share 
of the load only if they have access to 
the tools of production—milling ma- 
chines and mining equipment, copper 
wire and carborundum grinding wheels, 
stellite and sulfur. We in OIT are con- 
stantly working to assure that friendly 
foreign countries get a share of these 
vital goods. 

But we also know that those same 
items in the wrong hands can have the 
most serious of consequences. It is not 
only the direct military equipment that 
concerns us. No patriotic American 
would consider exporting guns or planes 
or military explosives to the Soviet bloc. 
But there are some who do not recognize 
the importance of such items as auto- 
matic calculators or rayon-producing 
machinery. In Communist hands these 
machines, representing the peak of 
American technical know-how, would 
free countless hundreds of workers for 
the production of direct military items. 
For this reason, we in OIT take every 
precaution to keep these machines out of 
the wrong hands. We must check on all 
exports of strategic or short-supply 
items, and in many cases must check on 
what the foreign buyer does with the 
goods, to prevent transshipment to coun- 
tries behind the Curtain. 


Trade Control 


These are the responsibilities which 
OIT faces in conducting its control pro- 
gram. In the case of strategic com- 
modities, we are primarily concerned in 
safeguarding the security of the United 
States; in the case of short-supply items, 
we are charged by law with protecting 
the domestic economy against any ex- 
cessive drain, and with reducing the 
inflationary impact of abnormal foreign 
demand. In either case, we are directed 
to use export controls to further the 
foreign policy of the United States and 
to aid in fulfilling its international re- 
sponsibilities. 

All in all, it’s quite a responsibility. 
We've been living with that responsi- 
bility for a long time—not just since 
the outbreak of fighting in Korea, but 
all the way back to World War II. 
We've tightened up on security and sup- 
ply controls since Korea, but the 
groundwork had been laid and was ready 
for the emergency. 


Trade Promotion 


Now, what about our other responsi- 
bility—trade promotion? That’s a 
charge that runs back a lot farther than 
export control. Let’s take a look at the 
problems involved here. 

In some ways, trade promotion has un- 
dergone a wholesale revolution since the 
export drive of the twenties and thir- 
ties. For one thing, the pent-up demand 
for American goods made it possible for 
American exporters to sell everything 
to anyone during the early postwar years. 
The only limiting factor in many in- 
stances was our ability to produce. 
Then, as the war-built accumulations 
of gold and dollars were drawn down, our 
ability to sell goods in foreign markets 
was limited not by the demand but by 
foreign inability to pay in a currency 
which we were willing to accept. OIT’s 
trade promotion activities took the form 
of collecting all pertinent commercial 
and trade data related to foreign coun- 
tries: Production, consumption, and for- 
eign trade of other countries; economic 
conditions abroad; and, most important, 
complete information on all trade, finan- 
cial and other economic controls in for- 
eign countries. We also assemble and 
make available to the export trade the 
world’s greatest collection of “trader” 
information—detailed reports on indi- 
vidual foreign traders throughout the 
world, their financial responsibility, their 
fields of competence, their trade reputa- 
tions and other pertinent information. 

The maintenance of this information 
on a current basis is of vast importance 
to traders and to the Government. It is 
not overstating the case to say that 
OIT’s files have provided the building 
blocks for United States foreign eco- 
nomic and commercial policies. They 
also provide information upon which 
American traders base important deci- 
sions. 


Controls As They Affect 
Foreign Trade 


But if foreign monetary and trade 
controls influence the American trader, 
so do our own export and related con- 
trols. In fact, such controls have become 
an integral part of the conditions under 
which foreign trade is conducted. For 
the very reason that these controls are 
so broad in their effect on foreign trade, 
it is doubly important that they should 
be as simple as possible—consonant with 
the protection which they must afford. 
As Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer said recently, speaking in a some- 
what different connection, “Our object 
should be not only the utmost freedom 
consistent with safety but the utmost 
safety consistent with freedom.” OIT’s 
responsibility for administering the Ex- 
port Control Act is of obvious importance 
to the export community. We must con- 


(Continued on p. 27) 











Venezuelan Shipbuilding 
Firm Seeks U. S. Capital 


A Venezuelan firm—Construcciones Na- 
vales C. A.—wishes to interest a United 
States firm in investing capital, as well as 
technical assistance, in an established ship- 
building and repair enterprise at Puerto 
Cabello, Venezuela. 

The firm engages in the production of 
small pleasure craft, for which it believes a 
wide and continuous demand exists in Vene- 
zuela. It also maintains docking facilities 
to accommodate vessels up to 300 tons; and 
it states that little, if any, local competition 
exists in its field of operations. 

Expansion is hampered, however, by the 
lack of funds, additional capital require- 
ments being estimated at $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000. 

Detailed information on the firm’s pro- 
posal, including a descriptive pamphlet (in 
Spanish) and photographs, is available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Leén A. Rubio, Construcciones Navales 
C. A., P. O. Box 1454, Caracas, Venezuela. 


New Catalog Lists 
Austrian Supply Sources 


A guide to Austrian sources of supply has 
recently been issued in the form of the sec- 
ond annual edition of the Austrian Industry 
Catalog (Oecesterreichischer Industrie-Kata- 
log), under the sponsorship of the Industry 
Section of the Austrian Federal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Economics Section of the 
Austrian League for the United Nations. 

Listings include producers and suppliers 
of foundry and ferrous and nonferrous-metal 
products, tools, electrical goods, machinery, 
chemicals, paper, glass, textiles, leather and 
leather goods, and industrial equipment. 

Although the text is in the German lan- 
guage, the catalog contains a comprehensive 
index in English. 

Copies of the catalog are available for pur- 
poses of consultation in U. S. Department of 
Commerce offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City (Mo.), 
Minneapolis, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, San Francisco, and Seattle, as 
well as in the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U. S. Cooperation Sought to 
Establish New Jute Mill 


United States cooperation is sought by the 
Kumudini Welfare Trust of Bengal, which 
is reportedly interested in establishing a jute 
mill in East Pakistan. The proposal made 
by the Trust includes the following points: 

1. Location of a 1,000-loom mill in Chand- 
pur, Tippera District, in the vicinity of which 
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first-quality jute is grown, and which is lo- 
cated on a waterway perennially navigable 
for large river craft. 

2. The Trust to furnish the necessary land 
and construct the mill under the direction 
of an American construction engineer. 

3. The American investor to contribute 50 
percent of the capital requirement, which is 
estimated at 40,000,000 rupees, or approx- 
imately $12,000,000; manage the mill; and 
arrange for machinery from the United 
States. 

4. The manufactured product to be deter- 
mined by mutual agreement. 

Interested parties are invited to corre- 
spond with Rai Bahadur R. P. Shaha, Kumu- 
dini Welfare Trust of Bengal, Narayanganj, 
East Bengal, Pakistan. 


Division, Office of International Trade 


New Zealand Radio Engineers 
To Visit United States 


Stuart W. McDonald and Noel R. Palmer, 
development engineer and supervising engi- 
neer, respectively, of the New Zealand Broad- 
casting Service, are expected to arrive in New 
York City early in November to study the 
technical aspects of television engineering 
with a view to determining suitable stand- 
ards for New Zealand conditions. 

Messrs. McDonald and Palmer plan to 
spend about 6 weeks in the United States, 
and will be interested in interviewing and 
visting officials and firms in a position to 
assist them in their study project. Cor- 
respondence may be addressed to them c/o 





trade contracts. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Air-Conditioning Equipment: 31. 
Automotive Parts and Accessories: 36. 
Batteries: 31. 

Boats (collapsible): 15. 
Chemicals: 4, 6, 42. 

Clocks and Watches: 12. 
Clothing and Accessories: 7, 34. 
Cutlery: 21. 

Dolls: 37. 

Dyestuffs: 40. 

Electrical and Industrial Products: 17. 
Embroidered Goods: 24. 
Foodstuffs: 5. 

Forest Products: 23. 

Furniture: 22. 

General Merchandise: 32. 
Glassware: 32. 

Gums and Resins: 25. 
Hammocks (jungle): 29. 
Hardware: 27, 32, 35, 42. 
Horticulture: 18. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all Cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department's Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Household Equipment, Appliances, and 
Goods: 19, 20, 39, 41. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 7, 32, 37, 42. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Machinery and Equipment: 2, 3, 11, 14, 
26, 30, 40. 

Machine Tools: 16. 

Medical Apparatus: 10. 

Metal Products: 1, 2, 19, 35. 

Motion-Picture Equipment: 36. 

Notions: 8, 13, 34. 

Optical Goods: 9. 

Paper and Boards: 42. 

Pharmaceutical Products: 4. 

Raw Materials for Paper Mills: 33. 

Records (phonograph): 28. 

Religious Articles: 13. 

Sporting Arms and Ammunition: 36 

Straw Goods: 37. 

Technical Information: 37. 

Textiles: 32, 34, 42. 

Tools: 35. 
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the New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 210, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Power Equipment 
For Australia 


The Queensland Electricity Commission, 
Brisbane, Australia, invites bids until De- 
cember 12, 1951, for the supply and delivery 
of distribution-type transformers required 
by the Townsville Regional Electricity Board. 
This procurement is identified as specifica- 
tion No. 323. 

A copy of the specifications and bidding 
conditions may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to The Secretary, 
The State Electricity Commission, Scottish 
Union House, Eagle Street, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 


Egypt in Market for 
Printing Equipment 


The Egyptian Government wishes to pur- 
chase for its own use two complete die- 
stamping presses for copperplate engraving 
and printing of currency notes and postage 
and fiscal stamps. 

Interested United States manufacturers 
and suppliers are invited to send detailed 
quotations, including descriptive literature, 
to the Director General, Survey of Egypt, 
Ministry of Finance, El Giza (Orman), Cairo, 
Egypt. 


Austrian Purchases of 
Pearl Essence Authorized 


The following Austrian firms reportedly 
have been authorized to procure pearl essence 
from the United States up to the dollar 
amount indicated: 

1. Glas-und Bijoutiriewarenerzeuger 
GMBH. Enns, Regierungsgassei, Vienna I— 
$51,000. 

2. Arnold Feistner, 


Sonnenuhrgasse 2, 
Vienna VI—$9,000. 


Irag Extends Bid Deadline 
On New Textile Factory 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
been informed,that the period for submit- 
ting bids for the supply of a cotton weaving 
and spinning factory to the Iraq Government 
has been extended by 3 months beginning 
September 29, 1951. 

As noted in an earlier announcement con- 
cerning this procurement (ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKY, August 6, 1951), full details 
on requirements may be obtained from the 
Minister of Finance, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Alpenlaendische Schilderfabrik 
Hans Gebell (manufacturer, wholesaler), 
Prankergasse 12, Graz, Prov. of Styria, wishes 
to obtain United States license for the 
manufacture and distribution in Austria and 
abroad of products which can be made in 
its workshop. Firm currently manufac- 
tures products made of brass, aluminum, 
and other light metals, as well as products 
of India rubber. It is equipped to stamp 
and cut sheet metal, tin plate, et cetera, and 
has five engraving machines with engraved 
markings, measures, and scales. 

2. Austria—Ing. Grill and Grossman 
(manufacturer of apparatus and complete 
plants (except machine installations) for the 
chemical, pharmaceutical and food indus- 
tries), Antnang-Puchheim, Province of Up- 
per Austria, is interested in a two-way 
licensing arrangement, specifically: (1) Aus- 
trian firm to obtain United States patents, 
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processes, techniques, and services for the 
manufacture in Austria of products similar 
to those it now produces. Firm’s plant is 
equipped to manufacture apparatus from 
steel, stainless steel, aluminum, copper, and 
other nonferrous metals. Firm states it has 
wide experience in the construction of 
cyclones, spray dryers, vaporizers, equipment 
for the production of tannin as well as 
ester gum, distillation equipment, et cetera; 
(2) American firm to manufacture Austrian 
firm’s equipment in the United States. 

3. Austria—Bruder Teich (manufacturer 
of lacquers, varnishes, adhesives, printing 
blocks), Badgasse 21, Vienna [X/66, is inter- 
ested in obtaining licensing proposals from 
United States firms for the manufacture and 
distribution in Austria and for export of the 
following types of products: Heat-sealing 
machinery for heat sealing all kinds of paper, 
cardboard, and similar products. Firm states 
it has a foil-rolling mill, machine factory, 
electrical workshop, type-casting mill, and 
well-equipped laboratory. Except for the 
type-casting mill, all plants are located on 
firm’s own property, in special buildings that 
could be expanded if desired. Power is sup- 
plied from own plants. 

4. Netherlands—N. V. Chemische Industrie 
Rids (manufacturer of chemicals and phar- 
maceutical products), Waarderweg 25, 
Harlem, is interested in being licensed by 
United States firm for the manufacture and 
distribution in the Netherlands as well as 
other European countries of suitable chem- 
ical products, pharmaceutical products, 
insecticides, and allied products. Firm’s 
production comprises mainly chlorobenzenes 
and the nitroderivatives and amines based on 
these chlorobenzenes. Firm states that ben- 
zene, chlorine, and naphthalene are plen- 
tiful in Holland, and that consequently 
production of chemicals based on benzene 
and eventually naphthalene could be greatly 
extended without difficulties as regards the 
supply of raw materials. Furthermore, 
firm believes that the above-mentioned pro- 
ductions form a sound base for the manufac- 
ture of an extensive range of intermediates 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals, and insecticides. 

5. Netherlands—N. V. Ten Have’s Verduur- 
zaamde Groenten (manufacturer and ex- 
porter of dried, canned, dehydrated, and 
powdered vegetables and fruits) 85 Station- 
straat, Scheemda, Groingen, invites proposals 
offering patents, processes, techniques, ma- 
chinery, and services for the manufacture in 
the Netherlands of vegetable powders (par- 
ticularly tomato powder) and other products 
similar to the items listed above. Firm is 
interested in developing improved and 
simplified manufacturing procedures, and it 
offers plant facilities to United States firms 
contemplating manufacturing operations in 
Europe. 


Import Opportunities 


6. Austria—Donau Chemie Aktiengesell- 
schaft (manufacturer, exporter), 10 Am 
Heumarkt, Vienna III, offers to export 25 
to 30 metric tons of trichloroethylene each 
month. Price information, f. o. b. Trieste, 
available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Belgium—Gants Schuermans (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler, retailer) , 7, rue 
de la Rosée, Brussels, offers to export first- 
quality leather gloves for men, women, and 
children; also, seeks agents in all sections of 
the United States except Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida, 
where it is already represented. Firm will 
furnish samples, invoiced to buyers, at sell- 
er’s expense and to be returned at customer’s 
expense. 

8. Belgium—Filature et Tressage Vanham 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), (no 
street address), Wauthier-Braine, offers on 
an outright sale basis large quantities of all 
kinds of braids made of rayon, cotton, wool, 
and elastic. : 

9. France—Etablissements Elie Levrier 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Rue 


Brillat Savarin (P. O. Box 106), Oyonnax, 
Ain, offers to export each month 800 dozen 
de luxe plastic spectacle frames and sun- 
glasses. Firm also seeks agent(s) in the 
United States. Samples of frames and price 
information available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

10. Germany—Bosch and Speidel (manu- 
facturer, exporter), (no street address), 
Jungingen/Hohenzollern, offers to export 
and seeks agent for first-class blood-pressure 
measuring apparatus for all measuring 
methods, eye tonometers, and stethoscopes. 
Firm states stocks are sufficiently large to 
fill urgent orders immediately, and are al- 
ways new and of protected quality. Illus- 
trated catalogs are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

11. Germany—Nicolai Clasen (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 63a Gr. Brunnenstrasse, 
Hamburg-Altona, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for machinery for tanning yards and 
leather works; also, shearing machines, looms, 
and reeling machines for manufacturing 
coco mats and carpets. Catalog may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 


.Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


12. Germany—Andreas Huber, Uhrengross- 
handlung und Fabrikation (manufacturer, 
importer, retailer, exporter, wholesaler), 28 
Widenmayerstrasse, Munich 22, Bavaria, of- 
fers to sell clocks and wrist watches; cuckoo 
clocks; stop watches; program clocks; and 
clocks with elaborate faces, showing season 
and date. 

13. Germany—Gebrueder Klamt, Glas u. 
Metallwarenerzeugung Gablonzer Art (man- 
ufacturer), 278 Bahnhofstrasse, Griessen, Kr. 
Waldshut, Baden, offers to export many vari- 
eties of glass buttons, religious pendants, 
and reflectors. Quantity available for export 
at present is stated to be limited. 

14. Germany—Elektro-Geraete-Bau Gustav 
Klein (manufacturer, exporter), Roesslekel- 
lerwald, Schongau-Lech, Bavaria, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for transformers up 
to 20 kv.-a. and 20 kv., and voltage regulators. 
Illustrated literature available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

15. Germany—Adolf Marquardt K. G. 
(manufacturer), 37 Weipertstrasse, Heil- 
bronn a. N., offers to export and seeks agent 
for first-class collapsible boats; 50 to 100 
boats available each month. Illustrated 
catalog (in German) obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Maschinen- & Vorrichtungs- 
bau Paul & Co., K. G. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 67 Aeussere Uferstrasse, Augsburg, 
Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent for 
machine tools, especially multiple-purpose 
milling machines. Firm is also interested 
in licensing United States firms to manu- 
facture its machines in the United States. 
Illustrated catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Kunstharz-Presswerk Her- 
mann Ros (manufacturer, exporter), 12 
Uferstrasse, Coburg, Bavaria, seeks United 
States markets for pressed and molded elec- 
trical and industrial products of synthetic 
resin. Firm will also manufacture accord- 
ing to buyer’s specifications. Illustrated 
descriptive leaflets (in German) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. India—The Standard Nursery (Regd.), 
(export merchant, wholesaler), P. O. Pak- 
yong, Sikkim State, offers to export and seeks 
agent for unlimited quantities of orchids 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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| NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMODITY-EXCHANGE 
AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WITH NORWAY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.”) 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION 
BETWEEN BRAZIL AND URuUGUAY Ex- 
TENDED 


The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Brazil and Uruguay, signed in Rio 
de Janeiro on August 25, 1933, has been ex- 
tended for an additional 6 months, up to 
March 6, 1952, by an exchange of notes on 
September 5, 1951, in Rio de Janiero, be- 
tween representatives of the two countries, 
according to a dispatch of September 4, from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SLIDING SCALE Export DuTyY ON TEA 


A new sliding scale schedule of export 
duties became effective in Ceylon on October 
1, replacing the former duty of 0.6015 rupee 
per pound which had been in effect since 
last March 15. 

The new duties are based on the average 
f. o. b. price for each penultimate week and 
increase as the price increases, according to 
the following scale. 


Price of tea per pound 


Up to 2.20 rupees 
2.21 to 2.70 rupees 


Export duty per pound 

0.35 rupee. 

0.35 rupee plus 40 percent of ex- 
cess over 2.20 rupees 

0.55 rupee plus 50 percent of ex- 
cess over 2.70 rupees. 

0.80 rupee plus 60 percent of ex- 
cess over 3.20 rupees, 

1.10 rupees plus 70 percent of ex- 
cess of over 3.70 rupees. 
The Ceylonese rupee is currently valued at 

approximately $0.21. 


Chile 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The uncovering of a plot against the Gov- 
ernment, a series of strikes, tight credit, a 
slowing down of trade, and continuing in- 
flationary pressures were among the disturb- 
ing factors in Chile in September. A high 
rate of copper production and a good output 
at the Huachipato steel plant were encour- 
aging elements. 

The agreement by the Copper Committee 
of the International Materials Conference 
in Washington, allowing Chile free disposal 
of the 20 percent of copper production set 
aside under the United States-Chile copper 
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2.71 to 3.20 rupees 
3.21 to 3.70 rupees 


3.71 rupees or higher 


agreement, was well received in the expecta- 
tion that premium prices received therefor 
would alleviate dollar exchange shortages. 

The President’s budget message for 1952 
anticipated revenues of 27,832,201,908 pesos 
and expenditures slightly less. This figure 
is about 8 percent above the final budget and 
additions for 1951. 

Congress granted a bonus to Government 
employees, including members of the Armed 
Forces and the National Police, equivalent 
to from 1 month’s to 6 weeks’ salary. The 
cost, estimated at 1,500,000,000 pesos, gives 
further impetus to inflation, as Treasury 
notes will probably have to be issued for half 
of the total. 

Many strikes occurred in September, the 
most important being that of 10,000 port and 
maritime workers, which lasted 3 weeks. By 
the end of the month, nearly all strikes had 
been settled, through varying concessions to 
the workers. 

Production of 35,290 metric tons of bar 
copper in August was the best of the year, 
and September's output was also expected to 
be close to capacity. At the end of Septem- 
ber, the producing companies signed agree- 
ments with the labor unions granting wage 
increases and extraordinary bonuses Keyed 
to increased production. The benefits are to 
be retroactive to September 1 and will go 
into effect on January 1 provided that the 
Chilean Congress approves projected copper 
tax legislation. 

On September 14, the Empresa Nacional 
del Petroleo, Chile’s national petroleum- 
producing monopoly, signed with a New 
York firm a contract for the design, pur- 
chase of materials, and supervision of con- 
struction of a petroleum refinery at Concon, 
near Valparaiso. Actual construction, by 
Chilean engineers and workers, is expected 
to be completed by 1953 at a cost of $8,130,- 
000 and an additional 260,000,000 pesos to 
cover local expenses. Completion of this 
installation should eliminate all petroleum 
imports, except Diesel oil and fuel oil used 
by the mining companies of northern Chile. 
Construction of pipelines for petroleum 
products and gas to Valparaiso and Santiago 
from the refinery is also planned at an an- 
ticipated cost of $4,200,000, and an addi- 
tional 85,000,000 pesos is to cover local ex- 
penses. 


AGRICULTURE 


Frosts in central Chile injured fruit, and 
a cold wave in the far south probably caused 
lambing losses on the sheep ranches. Other- 
wise, weather conditions during September 
were favorable to agriculture. 

Delegates of farmers’ organizations at the 
Fourth Southern Agricultural Congress, at 
Temuco, presented comprehensive analyses 
of the region’s problems for the FAO and 
other technical assistance groups represented 
there. The Joint FAO-International Bank 
Agricultural Mission to Chile submitted its 
preliminary report to the Government in 


September, and its final recommendations 
should be available by December. The 
Latin-American Center of Agricultural 


Training, under FAO sponsorship, is begin- 
ning work, and a similar fisheries training 
center is planned for Valparaiso later this 











year. Technical personnel from other Latin- 
American countries, as well as Chileans, take 
part in these courses. 

Seed potatoes of the Sebago variety, im- 
ported from the United States and Canada, 
have done poorly in the early potato area 
near La Serena and have been badly attacked 
by late blight, although this variety offers 
resistance to the disease under normal con- 
ditions. Substantial shipments of potatoes 
from Argentina have eased the shortage of 
this basic food. Beef shortages also oc- 
curred, although receipts of Argentine ani- 
mals afforded temporary relief, and sugar 
was scarce. 

The price-control office recently adopted a 
resolution exempting the 1951—52 output and 
current availabilities of 1950-51 pulse, corn, 
and potato crops from price controls, an 
action designed to encourage production. 


MERCHANDISING 


Prolonged cold weather, which continued 
up to the beginning of the national holidays 
on September 18, a shortage of money in cir- 
culation, and other inflationary factors re- 
duced retail trade below expectations. 

Stocks of merchandise in department and 
dry-goods stores were plentiful, but there 


were shortages of sugar, rice, flour, potatoes, 
and meat. 
Sales agencies reported that merchants 


and manufacturers had overpurchased dur- 
ing the year and that bank credits having 
been heavily drawn upon, an acute financing 
problem developed. This situation was at- 
tributed to speculation on the probable ris- 
ing costs of foreign materials and to over- 
optimistic estimates of the growth of pur- 
chasing power in the country. Many im- 
port orders, to be cleared with free market 
exchange, were placed early in the year when 
that rate was as low as 70 pesos to the dollar. 
Importers have been faced with substantially 
higher peso costs, recent rates being 90 pesos 
or higher. This high rate is part of the 
reason for the heavy accumulation of mer- 
chandise awaiting release in the national 
customhouses. This problem has become so 
serious that the Government may have to 
force importers to clear their goods.  Alter- 
natives suggested included an increase in 
customs storage fees, reduction in the free 
storage periods, and stiffer fines against 
inadequate documentation. 


INDUSTRY 


The Chilean plant of a Chicago drug com- 
pany was Officially opened on September 239, 
and a ceremony was held at one of Chile's 
largest metal-working establishments, mark- 
ing the delivery of the first all-steel passenger 
coach (third class) to the Chilean State 
Railways by a private domestic firm. Ten 
of these coaches are being fabricated by pri- 
vate concerns in Chile. 

Government authorities requested the 
Chilean Telephone Co. to take steps to im- 
prove its facilities. The company was given 
30 days to prepare a detailed analysis of 
current telephone facilities and deficiencies 
and to submit proposals for new installa- 
tions to reduce the heavy backlog of appli- 
cations for service. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The Fomento Corporation plans the ac- 
quisitions of tractors and other agricultural 
equipment involving credits of about $2,500,- 
000, from the United States and Germany. 
It also announced that experiments in the 
creation of artificial rainfall in the arid 
regions of the country were to be conducted 
by a United States firm. 

A total of about 200,000,000 pesos was allo- 
cated for highway construction and paving 
projects throughout the country. 

In conjunction with its rail route, and 
using a section of the Pan-American High- 
way, the State Railway announced its inten- 
tion to open a passenger and freight 
transport service between La Serena and 
Santiago. 

Locally produced portland cement con- 
tinued to be shipped to other South Amer- 
ican countries: a cargo of 7,200 tons was dis- 
patched to Montevideo and at the end of 
September, 2 Argentine ships were loading 
full cargoes for Buenos Aires. 

An 11,500-kw. unit was added to the Pil- 
maiquén hydroelectric plant’s 3 existing 
4,500-kw. units, increasing the total of the 
plant to 25,000 kw. 

The Fomento Corporation has received 
two petitions for dollars to purchase vessels 
abroad: The Compania Corbonifera Indus- 
trial de Lota requested over $4,500,000 to 
buy two colliers of 5,000 tons each; and the 
Compafiia Sud-Americana de Vapores had 
asked $5,500,000 to purchase two merchant 
ships of 9,000 tons each. The Compafia 
Sud-Americana de Vapores has leased for a 
year three merchant vessels to supplement 
its fleet. One each under the Swiss and 
Norwegian flags will ply between New York 
and Valparaiso, and the third, under the 
Swedish flag, will run between New Orleans 
and Valparaiso.—U. S. Empsassy, SANTIAGO, 
Ocr. 4, 1951. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


EXTENSIVE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC WORKS 
AUTHORIZED 


A program of investment by the Govern- 
ment in public works totaling 45,642,000 
pesos, financed from the current fiscal Gov- 
ernment surplus of 63,000,000 pesos, was 
announced in a radio address delivered Sep- 
tember 18, 1951, by Colombia’s Minister of 
Finance, who stated that a Government de- 
cree had been signed September 18, 1951. 
This investment program, which is being re- 
ferred to as the Alvarez Plan, has the dou- 
ble objective of creating desirable public 
works and, at the same time, putting into 
circulation millions of pesos to counteract 
sluggish business activity and undercon- 
sumption which the Minister believes to be 
Colombia’s leading economic problem at this 
time. The U. S. Embassy advises that the 
decree has not been published as yet but 
that the Colombian press reports that the 
investment allocations have been provided 
for the following projects: 


Construction of 200 schools and 
water systems in most needy mu- 
nicipalities : : 

Purchase of additional stock in 
Paz de Rio steel project n 

Construction of additional homes 
by Institute of Territorial credit 

Construction of apartment houses 
for middle-income families by 
Ministry of Public Works 

Construction, expansion, and im- 
provement of hospitals 

Rural electrification and irrigation 
projects of the Institute for 
Water Utilization and Electric 
Development 

Continued construction of the Cen 
tral Military Hospital 

Amortization and interest on 1949 
four percent Treasury Bonds 

Land colonization projects of the 
Colonization Institute 

Purchase of a farm in Mosquera for 
a National Experimental Farm 

Post office and communications 


Pesos 
5, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
3,050, 000 
3, 834, 000 


2,198, 000 


buildings 1, 000, 000 
lighway improvement and mainte 
nance ‘ 1, 000, 000 
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National Foreign Trade Convention—October 


29-31, 1951 


Examination of practical problems facing American international business as well as 
study of the over-all position of the United States in the actualities of world economic 
affairs will take place at the Thirty-Eighth National Foreign Trade Convention to be 


Our country’s growing stake in foreign trade and direct investments abroad, together 
with urgent strategic considerations such as procurement of raw materials in many parts 
of the globe, bring up many important questions of foreign economic policy and business 
procedure which will be dealt with in the program of the convention. 

These annual meetings are arranged in behalf of American business leaders whose 
field is foreign trade and investment, and government officials concerned with foreign 
economic policy, educators, and others interested in international commercial relations 


Of direct practical value to business executives, special panel sessions will be held on 
international finance; foreign investments; merchandising, transportation and insurance; 
In addition, a session will be devoted to discussion 
of education in international commerce by private industry, government and academic 


Long-range policy information and viewpoints on numerous matters affecting interna- 
tional commerce will be expressed by prominent speakers at the general sessions and 
at the luncheons and the World Trade Dinner. 

The central theme of the Convention is: “International Trade and Investment Are 
Essential to the Defense and Economic Advancement of the United States and the Free 


The annual World Trade Dinner will be held Wednesday evening, October 31, following 
the final general session of the three-day meeting. 
Memorial Award for distinguished contribution to the advancement of American foreign 
trade, will be presented to the recipient on this occasion by the chairman of the Award 
Selection Committee, W. Latimer Gray, senior vice president, The First National Bank 


This convention program, developed along traditional and practical lines by the 
National Foreign Trade Council, should provide a forum for discussion of the important 
factors in our foreign commerce, primarily of benefit to the American international busi- 
ness community and the United States as a nation, but one which is also of world-wide 

The many thoughts and considerations presented at the convention will find 
their culmination in the Final Declaration containing views on the most advisable foreign 
commercial policies to be pursued by our country. 


The 1951 Captain Robert Dollar 





Narrowing the gage of the Paz de 

| ee eee 1, 000, 000 
Construction of a stadium in Medel- 

GE RS SEES ESS POEMS A RGD 
The National Police Building__-__-~ 1, 000, 000 
Repaying Bank of Republic loan 

for construction of Santander 

AVORRG TR TOROUR.. . cc cnn nena 850, 000 


Antimalaria campaign____----~-~- 800, 000 


Buenaventura port works__—~-~-~- 750, 000 
Expansion and improvement of 
national radio chain___-- neato 300, 000 
Improvement of rice production__ _— 300, 000 
Purchase of additional stock in 
ICOPESCA fishing enterprise—- 200, 000 
Cotton development___--—--~~ 200, 000 
Villavicencio meat processing 
I Soa rcs ds se disies cdi qpnp epee tein 200, 000 
Construction of a railway siding—- 300, COO 
National Livestock Association_ 150, 000 
Boliviana University adapaatts 100, 000 
Los Andes University_—---~~-~- 100, 000 
Other SS Se ; ; 210, 000 
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Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Danish foreign trade continued to decline 
in value during July from the peak reached 
in April, principally because of a further 
drop in imports. Denmark’s foreign-trade 
deficit for the first 7 months of 1951 was 
nearly 20 percent larger than the deficit for 
the corresponding 1950 period. Imports in 
the first 7 months of 1951 totaled 4,166,- 
400,000 crowns and exports 3,239,700,000 
crowns, leaving a deficit of 926,700,000 
crowns; the deficit during the correspond- 
ing 1950 period was 783,900,000 crowns. Im- 
ports in the first 7 months of this year were 
28 percent greater in value than in January-— 
July 1950, whereas the value of exports rose 
by 32 percent. 

Although the unfavorable gap between the 
import and export price indexes was widened 
slightly, some improvement is in prospect as 





a result of a recently negotiated increase in 
the price of bacon and an anticipated in- 
crease in the price of butter exported to the 
United Kingdom. 

Negotiations with the United Kingdom 
concerning adjustment of the price of butter 
were opened in London in the latter part 
of September but were suspended without 
an agreement having been reached. Unoffi- 
cial reports indicate that the Danes de- 
manded a price increase of more than the 
744 percent maximum provided for in the 
current contract, which demand the British 
apparently were willing to meet at that time. 

A new Danish-Swiss trade agreement cov- 
ering the year October 1, 1951—September 30, 
1952, was signed in Copenhagen on Septem- 
ber 15. It establishes quotas for Danish ex- 
ports of around 50,000,000 crowns, chiefly for 
agricultural items, and for Swiss quotas of 
30,000,000 crowns. 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES 


The grain harvest was delayed somewhat 
this year because of heavy rainfall. How- 
ever, favorable weather in the early part of 
September ensured completion of the har- 
vest without serious damage to the crops. 
Latest official estimates indicate that the 
grain harvest will be large and even exceed 
last year’s total, whereas the root-crop fore- 
cast is less promising. 

The catch of fish in August was nearly 50 
percent larger than in July and correspond- 
ingly in excess of the August 1942-50 aver- 
age. This improvement was due largely to 
an increase in the herring catch. Exports 
of fish in August were roughly 20 percent 
greater than exports in the preceding month 
and in August 1950. 


INDUSTRY 


The industrial-production index, which is 
not adjusted for seasonal fluctuations, 
dropped from 169 for June to 124 for July 
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(1935 = 100), owing to vacations in most in- 
dustries. The latter index number is identi- 
cal with the corresponding July 1950 figure. 
With respect to the various components of 
the index, the food-processing and textile in- 
dustries had a somewhat smaller output in 
July of this year than in 1950, whereas in- 
creases were recorded for the stone, earth- 
enware and glass, and metal industries. 
Another interesting feature was the decline 
in the consumer-goods index, from 117 to 
112, and the simultaneous increase in the 
index of capital goods, from 130 to 141. 

An official survey of inventories of various 
raw materials as of June 30, 1951, shows 
that the value of such inventories has risen 
by 35 percent since June 30, 1950. Price 
increases account for the larger part of this 
rise; in quantity inventories are estimated 
to have risen about 6 percent. In compari- 
son with the total at the end of 1950, the 
value of stocks has declined by 5 percent. 

Shortages of pig iron and steel have 
prompted the Industrial Council (the cen- 
tral organization of industrial manufactur- 
ers) to initiate the organization of a coun- 
try-wide collection of iron scrap. Further, 
the council has urged that industrial enter- 
prises increase and accelerate their deliveries 
of scrap to the single Danish steel mill. 


RATIONING, PRICES 


Rationing of imported solid fuels and 
coke produced at Danish gasworks has been 
reintroduced, owing to the prevailing short- 
age of these fuels and the adverse prospects 
for future supplies. Domestically produced 
peat and lignite are not included in the 
rationing regulations. It appears, however, 
that production of fuel of this type will 
not reach such proportions as had been 
anticipated for 1951. 

The wholesale-price index was 384 for 
August, compared with an all-time high of 
390 for June, and 386 for July of this year 
(1935-100). However, prices of feeds, fer- 
tilizers, and fuel were appreciably higher in 
August than in the preceding month.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, COPENHAGEN, SEPTEMBER 17, 1951. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
SWITZERLAND 


A trade agreement to govern the exchange 
of goods between Finland and Switzerland 
during the period September 1, 1951—August 
31, 1952, was signed at Helsinki on August 
24, 1951, according to a report of September 
12 from the U. S. Legation in Helsinki. The 
new agreement, which prolongs for another 
year the effectiveness of the trade and pay- 
ments agreement of September 28, 1940, be- 
tween the two countries, calls for an 
exchange of goods to an estimated value of 
25,000,000 Swiss francs in each direction. 

The principal commodities to be exported 
from Finland to Switzerland include (values 
in Swiss francs; 1 Swiss franc—US$0.23): 
Chemical puJp (16,100,000), paper and paper 
products (4,150,000), lumber (1,200,000), and 
plywood (1,000,000). 

The principal commodities to be exported 
from Switzerland to Finland include ma- 
chinery and equipment (9,450,000), textiles 
(5,130,000), chemicals and pharmaceutical 
products (3,750,000), watches and watch 
parts (2,000,000), and miscellaneous goods 
(4,700,000). Included in the last-named 
category are aluminum, ball bearings, and 
graphite electrodes to a total value of 900,000 
Swiss francs. 


Franee 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN COTTON TEXTILES: ImpORT DUTIES 
REESTABLISHED 


Import duties were reestablished in France 
on certain cotton textiles by an order of 
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August 11, 1951, effective August 17 and 
published in the Journal Officiel of August 
16. 

The products on which duties were rees- 
tablished are (French import tariff num- 
bers in parentheses): Yarn of pure cotton 
or assimilated yarn, glazed or not, mercer- 
ized or not, not put up for retail sale, un- 
bleached, scoured, creamed, bleached, dyed, 
or printed: Single (924 A and 925 A); single, 
double-spun and with special twist, for 
voiles and crepes (924 B and 925 B); twisted 
(924 C and 925 C); cabled (924 D and 925 D); 
special or fancy (924 E and 925 E); and 
mixed cotton yarn, not up for retail sale, 
subject to the same import duties as are 
applicable to yarn of pure cotton or assimi- 
lated yarn (ex 926). 

These import duties had been suspended 
since October 1950 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy of December 4, 1950). 


CANNED FISH AND CRUSTACEANS: SUSPEN- 
SION OF IMPORTS FROM U. S. LIFTED 


The suspension of imports of canned fish 
and crustaceans from the United States, 
which became effective in France on April 
1, 1951, by a customs decision of March 21 
has been lifted by a customs decision of 
July 17, published in the Moniteur Officiel 
du Commerce et de L’Industrie of August 
30, 1951. 

The suspension of imports from designated 
countries, including the United States, was 
ordered because the governments of these 
countries had not notified the French Gov- 
ernment of agencies qualified to issue in- 
spection certificates for the products 
concerned, as required under a French law 
of October 5, 1949. 

The suspension affecting the United States 
is now discontinued, according to the de- 
cision of July 17, because the United States 
Government has communicated to the 
French Government information concerning 
the control procedure exercised by the United 
States over the products concerned. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
19, 1951, for previous announcements.) 


DOLLAR CREDITS OPENED FOR IMPORTS 
UNDER 1951-52 PURCHASING PROGRAM 


Opening of dollar credits in France for the 
financing of imports of certain products 
from the United States dollar zone, under 
the purchasing program of 1951-52, was an- 
nounced to importers in a notice published 
in the Journal Officiel, of September 13, 
1951, according to a report of September 18, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

Products which may be imported from the 
United States, under individual license, are: 

Raw cotton, paper pulp, textile pulp, syn- 
thetic rubber, carbon black, chemical prod- 
ucts, articles. of rubber, pharmaceutical 
chemical products, gilsonite, and unspecified 
nonmetallic minerals; 

Logs and sawings; 

Hand tools, bolt and screw-makers’ wares, 
metal saws, files, industrial hammers, wood- 
borers, mechanical chains, gold plating, mis- 
cellaneous electronic equipment not manu- 
factured in France, apparatus for regulating 
cold, typewriters with interchangeable shut- 
tles and other special typewriters, semiman- 
ufactured products for the electrical and 
mechanical industries, and detached parts 
for the electrical and mechanical industries; 

Small tools for the repair of United States 
vehicles, apparatus of special control for the 
automobile industry, and spare parts for 
service stations specializing in the upkeep 
of United States vehicles, spare parts and 
gear for ships, and motors and spare parts 
for aviation; 

Spare parts for refrigerating material, and 
four-operation automatic bookkeeping and 
calculating machines. 





The production index of the French 
chemical industry rose to 142 in August 
1951 from 134 in July (1938=100). 





French Moroeco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SANITARY STANDARDS FOR THE EXPORT op 
CERTAIN ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Sanitary standards governing the export 
of certain animal products were establisheg 
in French Morocco, by an order of May 9 
1951, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
French Morocco of June 8. 

The animal products affected by the order 
are hides and skins, wool, hair, bristles, ang 
other domesticated or wild-animal products, 
Their exportation can take place only if they 
are free of skin, muscle, tendon, or all other 
tissues susceptible of decomposition; exempt 
of larvae, insects, or parasites; and packed 
in sacks without imperfection. Bones must 
be packed separately. 


Guatemala 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in Guatemala was sea- 
sonally slow in September, although some 
improvement over August was noted. For 
the third consecutive month automobile and 
household-appliance sales were under those 
in the corresponding period of 1950. The de- 
mand for agricultural machinery was down. 
Foreign collection items received by banks 
were less than in August, but collections of 
foreign bills and demand for commercial 
credit increased, the latter partly as a hedge 
against devaluation, rumors of which during 
the latter half of the month accelerated pay- 
ment of drafts. Government spokesmen re- 
peatedly and emphatically denied that the 
quetzal will be devalued. 


FINANCE 


Net foreign-exchange reserves declined 
$2,114,000 in August, compared with $1, 
863,000 in July and $601,000 in August 1950. 
At the end of August total net reserves were 
$38,544,000, composed as follows: Gold, $28,- 
479,000; deposits and securities of the Bank 
of Guatemala, $9,646,000; and exchange held 
by other banks, $2,846,000; with outstanding 
obligations of $2,427,000. At the end of July, 
the corresponding figures were: Total re- 
serves, $40,658,000; gold, $28,479,000; de- 
posits and securities of the Bank of Guate- 
mala, $12,260,000; exchange held by other 
banks, $2,169,000; outstanding obligations, 
$2,250,000. 

In order that additional revenues might 
be obtained to cover wage increases of Cus- 
toms and Judiciary Department employees, 
proposals have been submitted to Congress 
to increase consular fees from 5 to 6 percent, 
aircraft landing fees, and stevedoring taxes. 
Congressional approval has been forecast by 
the press. 

INDUSTRY 


Producers’ sugar stocks were frozen by the 
Government on August 31, and distribution 
at both wholesale and retail levels was placed 
under control of the Ministry of Economy in 
an effort to prevent development of a black- 
market and assure supplies to consumers. 
Prices were fixed at 7.50 quetzales per 100 
pounds wholesale and 8.00 quetzales retail. 
(The Guatemalan quetzal is at par with the 
U. S. dollar.) 

The First Congress of Central American 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, held 
in San Salvador on September 12-15, was 
attended by delegations from the Guate- 
malan Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
and the General Association of Guatemalan 
Industrialists. The Congress advocated 
closer Central American economic coopera- 
tion and simplified travel procedures for Cen- 
tral American nationals. Further support 
for Central American economic cooperation 
is expected to be given at the approaching 
October meeting of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Central American countries t0 
be held in El Salvador. 
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AGRICULTURE 


A reorganization of National Farms is 
under study by a special commission ap- 
pointed by the President. The administra- 
tion and functions of this organization are 
to be examined and the relevant projects of 
law drawn up. The affairs of the National 
Farms have recently been highlighted by 
workers’ demands for a minimum wage of 
80 cents a day on certain farms and by the 
decision to finance the proposed Rural Credit 
Institution by profits from National Farms 
beginning on July 1, 1952. The Committee’s 
work is to be completed by October 31, 1951. 

Severe storms on September 15 blew down 
an estimated 3,000,000 stems of bananas at 
the United Fruit Co.’s farms at Tiquisate on 
the west coast, making a total of 6,060,000 
lost at Tiquisate in 1951 to that time. Only 
1,200 out of 22,000 acres of plants were left 
standing. The 1951 banana exports of the 
company are expected to decrease to 4,200,- 
000 stems, from 6,400,000 shipped in 1950. 
Consequently the company suspended several 
thousand workers at Tiquisate on September 
25, and made it clear that rehabilitation of 
the damaged area would not begin until a 
satisfactory agreement is reached in the 
pending disputes with banana and dock 
workers. No settlement had been reached as 
of September 28. 

LABOR 


The railway workers union announced on 
September 4 that the present contract with 
the International Railways will not be re- 
newed when it expires on October 13. The 
strike at the Government farm, Concepcion, 
was settled at a minimum daily wage of 80 
cents, and this wage has been extended to at 
least 10 other National Farms. 

Customhouse employees struck for 1 day 
on September 6 and obtained a promise of 
consideration of their demands. Employees 
of the Judiciary Department are again 
threatening to strike. Pan American High- 
way employees withdrew their strike threat 
when the Government yielded to their de- 
mands.—U. S. Emspassy, GUATEMALA Cliry, 
Sepr. 28, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COFFEE Export TAx ANNOUNCED 


The Guatemalan Central Coffee Office re- 
cently announced to the press that for 
1951-52 the coffee export tax would be 8 
quetzales per quintal (1 quetzal—US$1; 1 
quintal= 101.43 pounds). 

This rate is based on the average spot price 
of Medellin type Colombian coffee on the New 
York exchange during May 1951, that is, 
$59.07 per quintal. 

The rate was determined in accordance 
with the provisions of the new coffee export 
tax law, published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 5, 1951. The new law provides that 
coffee export taxes are to be imposed for 
each year from July 1 to June 30 in accord- 
ance with the following table after the aver- 
age spot price for Medellin coffee in New 
York during May has been determined. 


Value per quintal Export taz 
$30.01-$40.00 $4. 0C 
$40.01-$50.00 5. 00 
$50.01-$55.00 6.00 
$55.01 and higher -. 18.00 

! Plus a surtax of 25 percent ad valorem on value in 
excess of 60.01. 
Iran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CIGARS AND CIGARETTES INCLUDED IN LIST 
OF PROHIBITED IMPORTS 


Cigars and cigarettes are included in Iran’s 
list of prohibited imports for the new quota 
year ending March 20, 1952, states an airgram 
dated September 12 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Tehran. 

(An article appearing in the July 16, 1951, 
issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, p. 14, 
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under the heading “Iran, Import-Quota Re- 
strictions Reimposed” states that cigars and 
cigarettes were omitted from the list of pro- 
hibited imports for the new quota year. 
This information was based on another ver- 
sion of the new Iranian quota, but a check 
of the original Persian text of the afore- 
mentioned quota list by the U. S. Embassy 
in Tehran reveals that cigars and cigarettes 
should have been included with the other 
prohibited items.) 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA FOR LAMINATED SPRINGS ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation under quota 
of certain laminated springs and component 
parts during the period October 1, 1951, to 
March 31, 1952. Under the order the value 
of such products permitted entry from all 
countries is £10,000 for the 6-month period. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREST EXPLOITATION PROHIBITED IN 
ADDITIONAL AREAS 


The Mexican Government, by decrees pur- 
lished on August 4, 20, and 23, 1951, has 
established a veda total, or total prohibition, 
of logging or wood cutting in the States of 
Guanajuato, Colima, and Nayarit and in the 
Northern Territory of Lower California, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of August 27, 1951, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Mexico City. This 
prohibition raises to 22 the number of 
States, including the Federal District, where 
such vedas, either total or partial, have been 
established. All existing concessions or per- 
mits to engage in logging operations are can- 
celed by the aforementioned decrees. 

At the same time, a National forest reserve 
was eStablished in the Northern Territory of 
Lower California, which raises the number 
of such reserves to 12 and makes an approx- 
imate total of 732,648 hectares (1,810,373 
acres) of forest land affected. In addition 
to: forest reserves, Mexico has established 
46 National park forests, with an approxi- 


mate extension of 579,144 hectares (1,431,065 
acres). 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF 
Goops SIGNED WITH SWITZERLAND 


The Netherlands and Switzerland have 
signed a new trade agreement valid from 
October 1, 1951, to September 30, 1952, ac- 
cording to Economische Voorlichting, The 
Hague, September 27, 1951. 

Major Netherlands exports to Switzerland 
provided for in this agreement are potatoes 
(9,000 metric tons), peat moss (10,000 tons), 
fresh vegetables (2,500 tons), petroleum 
residues for heating purposes (8,000,000 Swiss 
francs), gasoline and benzol (2,500,000 
francs), mineral oils (5,000,000 francs), 
superphosphates (1,000 metric tons) woolen 
textiles (2,500,000 francs), ready-to-wear 
(3,500,000 francs), radio sets (4,000,000 
francs), light bulbs (4,500,000 francs), and 
pig iron (50,000 metric tons) (1 Swiss 
franc=U. S. $0.23). 

Switzerland will export to the Netherlands, 
in addition to other commodities (in one 
thousands of Swiss francs): shoes, 2,500; 
rayon yarns, 1,000; rayon and cotton textiles, 
2,500; hosiery, and the like, 3,600; nuts and 
bolts, 3,000; aluminum and articles thereof, 
6,525; printing machinery, 2,200; watches, 
8,000; dyes and colors, 15,000; and electrical 
equipment, 7,400. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMODITY -EXCHANGE 
AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WITH BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 


Norway and Belgium-Luxembourg, resum- 
ing bilateral negotiations for the first time 
since 1949, signed a commodity-exchange 
and payments agreement on September 17, 
1951, according to a report from the U. S. 
Embassy in Oslo. The commodity-exchange 
agreement, effective September 1, 1951, to 
August 31, 1952, is a supplement to the 
existing trade agreement signed by the two 
countries on February 21, 1946. 

The value of trade agreed upon in the com- 
modity-exchange agreement is estimated at 
300,000,000 crowns in Norwegian imports and 
100,000,000 to 130,000,000 crowns in Nor- 
wegian exports (1 Norwegian crown—ap- 
proximately U. S. $0.14). Thus Norway has 
agreed to an import surplus approaching 
200,000,000 crowns to be covered by EPU 
clearing. 

Significant commodities in the agreement 
include 150,000 to 200,000 tons of Belgian 
rolling-mill products, machinery, and tex- 
tiles. Norway’s exports will include alumi- 
num, newsprint and pulp, fish, iron ore, and 
ferro-alloys. 

The payments agreement is within the 
terms of EPU, and a safety clause provides 
for termination if EPU should end or should 
cease to apply to either party. 


Panama 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


Panama’s depressed economic condition 
and efforts made to counteract it were points 
of primary interest during September. Im- 
ports through maritime customs at Panama 
City, one of the principal economic barome- 
ters of the country, registered a marked 
decrease of $201,492 in August, declining to 
$2,716,845 compared to $2,918,338 during the 
previous month. Motion picture theater at- 
tendance also decreased and cinema owners 
were reportedly considering the closing of 
some theaters and reducing the number of 
showings. 

BANKING 


Banking missions from the International 
Bank of Reconstruction and Development 
and the Export-Import Bank visited Panama 
during September. Representatives of the 
IBRD plan to make a preliminary survey of 
certain aspects of Panama’s economy. The 
Export-Import Bank officials arrived to make 
final arrangements for a loan of US$1,500,000 
to the Panamanian Government for the fur- 
ther financing of the tourist hotel, El Pan- 
ama. The hotel corporation is the principal 
debtor of the Panama Trust Company, which 
suspended operations last March, when its 
cash reserves fell below the required legal 
minimum. The loan to the hotel is expected 
to result in the cancellation of that debt and 
the possible reopening of the Trust Company. 


AGRICULTURE 


The postwar economic recession in Pan- 
ama has stimulated interest in the agricul- 
tural development of the country in order 
to lessen dependence on purely commercial 
activities and Canal Zone employment. Dur- 
ing September government officials, private 
citizens, and the press commented on the 
necessity for promoting the nation’s agri- 
culture in order to reduce expenditures for 
imported foodstuffs and to assist in reducing 
unemployment. 

The Panama Canal Company in the Canal 
Zone announced that it had expended more 
than $1,500,000 for Panamanian products 
during the 1951 fiscal year, almost half of 
which was for purchases of meat and agri- 
cultural products. This announcement led 
to suggestions made in the local press stress- 
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ing the need for agricultural development 
which might be stimulated by increased sales 
to the Canal Zone. 

A National Congress of Rice Growers was 
called to discuss and analyze various factors 
relative to the production of this grain in 
Panama. 

FREE-TRADE ZONE 


A third United States concern, specializing 
in pharmaceutical products, has been granted 
permission by the Panamanian Government 
to establish a distribution center in Colon 
under Free Zone facilities. These firms are, 
or will be, operating out of quarters in Colon 
proper, pending the construction of build- 
ings within the Free Zone area. The direc- 
tors of the Free Zone have issued a call for 
bids to erect the first structure in that area, 
which will be a concrete warehouse with an 
approximate area of 27,000 square feet. 

The September meeting of the Chambers 
of Commerce of the Central American re- 
publics and Panama, which was held in San 
Salvador, gave the Free Zone Board an op- 
portunity to publicize its existence. The 
Secretary of the Free Zone explained its func- 
tions and objectives to these businessmen. 

Although the Free Zone is only taking its 
first steps, it is already proving itself a 
source of some direct and indirect employ- 
ment in Colon, which was especially affected 
by the postwar recession. 


PrIcE CONTROL 


In addition to rice and potatoes, the Bu- 
reau of Prices and Supplies, the official Pan- 
amanian price control agency, has placed a 
price ceiling on refined salt held by the 
autonomous Government Agricultural, Live- 
stock and Industrial Bank. It has also sus- 
pended the importation of rice as a means 
of encouraging the consumption of domestic 
rice; and limited the importation of evap- 
orated milk, tomato paste and sauce, and 
salt, as a protective measure for national 
industries. 

By public notice on September 20, the 
Bureau froze all prices for essential com- 
modities at their present level. Such com- 
modities had previously been classified as 
food, clothing, housing, and medicine. 

The official retail price index of food- 
stuffs in Panama City (1939-40 equals 100) 
remained unchanged at 188.2 in August as 
compared to the previous month, but it 
was 7.3 higher than the index of August 
1950. 

HIGHWAYS AND CIVIL AVIATION 


A recent increase of $200,000 in funds 
appropriated by the United States toward 
construction work on the Panamanian sec- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway has 
raised the total United States allocation for 
Panama to $800,000, which is available for 
construction work during the present fis- 
cal year. Construction of the 16-mile 
stretch of this highway between Remedios 
and David in Chiriqui Province might com- 
mence in October. Traffic on this road was 
halted recently as a result of a washout 
caused by heavy rains, thus cutting the 
only road connection between Chiriqui 
Province and the rest of the country. In 
mid-September a bilateral air agreement 
was signed between Panama and Great 
Britain respecting civil aviation. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Late in September, the press announced 
that the Cabinet Council of the Pana- 
manian Government authorized the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Commerce and In- 
dustries to establish a barter system where- 
under Panamanian products might be ex- 
changed for certain foreign goods, so long 
as the exportation of national products do 
not adversely affect local consumption. 
The exchange of Panamanian cement for 
Central American coffee reportedly already 
has been authorized. It is stated that this 
will not only retain some of Panama’s 
scarce monetary reserves in the country, 
but will also aid Panama’s only cement 
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plant. It has not been possible to confirm 
this press report.—U. S. EmsBassy, PANAMA, 
Sepr. 28, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EVAPORATED MILK IMPORT QUOTAS 
ESTABLISHED 


Imports of evaporated milk into Panama 
are limited to 50 cases (size of case un- 
specified but probably consists of 48 cans 
per case; the cans contain 14144 ounces) 
for the period September 10, 1951, to March 
31, 1952, according to a resolution of the 
Bureau of Prices and Supplies dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1951. The import restriction 
was imposed allegediy for protection of the 
domestic evaporated-milk industry. Since 
July 1949, the Agricultural, Livestock, and 
Industrial Bank has been the only entity 
permitted to import evaporated milk. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 19, 1950, 
for announcement of prior action.) 


TOMATO PASTE AND SAUCE SUBJECT TO 
PRIOR IMPORT PERMIT 


Prior permission from the Bureau of Prices 
and Supply is now required for the importa- 
tion into Panama of tomato paste and sauce, 
according to a resolution of that Bureau 
dated September 10, 1951. Import permits 
are to be issued in accordance with indi- 
vidual quotas fixed by the Bureau. Protec- 
tion for local industry was given as the rea- 
son for this action. Since May 1950, the 
Agricultural, Livestock, and Industrial Bank 
has been the only entity permitted to im- 
port tomato paste and sauce. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, of June 19, 1950, for an- 
nouncement of former action.) 


Philippines 


RECENT EcoNoMIc DEVELOPMENTS 


ImPoRT CONTROLS 


The Import Control Commission (ICC) of 
the Philippines opened its offices on Septem- 
ber 10, 1951, for the filing of new applica- 
tions for import licenses. Since its estab- 
lishment on July 1, the Commission had 
dealt chiefly with the revalidation of licenses 
formerly issued and approved by the Price 
Stabilization Corporation (PRISCO) but not 
released when the Commission assumed of- 
fice. Despite the delay of about 10 weeks, the 
filing of applications was not heavy, failing 
to reach the 200 daily limit which was set as 
the maximum for efficient processing. 

Under the new system, imports were di- 
vided into four categories, namely decon- 
trolled goods, controlled essential goods, 
controlled nonessential goods, and other 
items, imports of which are to be banned 
entirely. Executive Order No. 471 of August 
24, 1951, revised the new Import Control 
Law (Republic Act 650, effective July 1) by 
substituting Annexes “A”, “B”, and “C”, in 
place of the original Appendix “A” to the 
law. The new Annex “A” lists items com- 
pletely decontrolled, together with essential 
items of import, Annex “B” indicates items 
the importation of which was banned on 
August 24, and Annex “C”’ lists items which 
will be banned beginning July 1, 1952. 

In the new alinement the number of 
completely decontrolled items is limited to 
canned salmon, sardines, milk, corned beef, 
and vienna sausage, college textbooks, paper 
and other materials for books, and used 
clothing. Controlled essential items of im- 
port include most of the other formerly de- 
controlled goods. Import items which were 
banned immediately, owing principally to 
the local production and manufacture of 
like commodities, included 56 classifications 
of goods. Items in 12 other classifications, 
enumerated in Annex “C,” will be placed 
on the banned list on July 1, 1952, according 
to the-present plan. All other commodities 
not specifically listed in the Annexes make 
up the controlled nonessential items of im- 





port. (Copies of the Import Control Law 
and of Executive Order 471 of August 24 
1951, including the Annexes, may be ob- 
tained from Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce.) 

The Central Bank allocated to the Im- 
port Control Commission a sum of $189... 
500,000 for controlled essential and con- 
trolled nonessential imports for the last half 
of 1951. No limitation has been placed on 
imports of decontrolled commodities. Al- 
though no accurate figures are available on 
the total value of licenses issued for both 
controlled and decontrolled goods during 
the first half of 1951, estimates reach as high 
as $480,000,000. It is apparent, however, 
that the total value of imports in 1951 will 
be well above the 1950 level, and may ap- 
proach the 1949 total. 


ECA-FINANCED IMPORTS FOR GOVERNMENT 
PROJECTS 


Procedures governing private procurement 
of materials and equipment required for 
specific Philippine Government projects, to 
be financed under the Economic’ Coopera- 
tion Administration (ECA) program of eco- 
nomic development, were announced in 
Informational Bulletin No. 2, issued jointly 
on September 20, 1951, by the ECA and the 
Philippine Council for United States Aid 
(PHILCUSA). The bulletin was addressed 
to importers in the Philippines. 

When materials or equipment are to be 
imported for the implementation of Gov- 
ernment projects, such as road-building and 
public-health programs, PHILCUSA or its 
designee will issue invitations for public 
bids, except in cases of extreme emergency. 
As an interested party, ECA will have an 
observer at the opening of the bids. When 
the contract is awarded to the successful 
bidder, ECA will make dollars available for 
that portion of the contract necessitating 
dollar expenditures, such as cost and freight 
covering imported materials. Upon com- 
pletion of the contract the importer will be 
paid the peso portion by the Philippine 
Government, for which the importer acts as 
agent. The Government will deposit in the 
counterpart fund the equivalent in pesos of 
the dollar costs of the goods involved. 

As in private procurement of essential 
commodities, no import license will be 
necessary for ECA-financed imports for Gov- 
ernment projects. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 17, 1951, for provisions 
of Informational Bulletin No. 1, relative to 
the importation of essential commodities 
finances by ECA.) 


UNITED STATES QUOTAS FOR PHILIPPINE 
PRODUCTS 


Cordage will probably be the first export 
commodity to fill its quota in the United 
States under the terms of the Philippine 
Trade Act of 1946, according to the Philip- 
pine Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try. As of July 28, 1951, a total of 4,920,886 
pounds had been shipped against the 6,000,- 
000-pound quota, leaving a balance of 1,079,- 
114 pounds, which was expected to be filled 
by the end of September. It is understood 
that any quantity exceeding the quota limit 
will be placed in bonded warehouses in the 
United States to be applied against the quota 
for the forthcoming year. 

Indications are that none of the other 
quotas will be filled. As of July 28, the un- 
filled balance for sugar was 58.19 percent of 
the 952,000-short-ton quota, and for pearl 
buttons, 36.25 percent of the 850,000 gross 
quota; for coconut oil, 17.08 percent of the 
quota of 200,000 long tons; for cigars, 1.40 
percent of the 200,000,000 quota; and for 
tobacco, 1.13 percent of the 6,500,000-pound 
quota. No shipments had been made of rice, 
for which the quota is 1,040,000 pounds. 


FREIGHT RATES 
The Chamber of Commerce of the Philip- 
pines, other local trade groups, and officials 
have shown strong opposition to the in- 
creased freight rates proposed or already 
announced by members of the Associated 
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Steamship Lines. Effective December 15, 
1951, there will be a general increase of 10 
percent in rates of outgoing cargo, except for 
copra, lumber, logs, sugar, and ores. Pro- 
posed increases for those commodities were 
under discussion and a final decision had 
not been reached by September 25. 
Producers contend that certain Philippine 
exports are already meeting stiff competi- 
tion from overseas and that any boosts in 
their costs in the world market could jeop- 
ardize the much improved volume of exports 
which has been noted over the past year. 
Ship operators justify the increase on the 
basis of the substantially higher costs of all 
phases of their operations. The Pacific 
Coast Conference raised rates on incoming 
cargo an average of 10 percent effective No- 
vember 1, 1951. Importers and retailers 
have pointed out that Government measures 
taken to lower the high prices of imported 
goods have little opportunity to prove effec- 
tive against constantly rising shipping rates. 


AGRICULTURE 


Production of copra at the end of August 
totaled 670,000 long tons. Barring destruc- 
tive typhoon damage later in the year, the 
final 1951 figure is expected to closely ap- 
proximate the predicted 1,050,000 long tons 
for output of coconut products in copra 
equivalent. So far weather on the whole has 
been favorable, the damage from two un- 
seasonable typhoons apparently being only 
nominal. Exports of coconut products for 
the first 8 months of 1951 included 484,206 
tons of copra, 48,833 of coconut oil, and 25,- 
250 of desiccated coconut. For the corre- 
sponding period in 1950 production figures 
were 378,185 tons of copra, 35,959 of coconut 
oil, and 45,817 of desiccated coconut. Owing 
chiefly to the deadlocked Kaesong confer- 
ence, September copra prices remained re- 
markably stabilized at close to the August 
levels. The Manila market on September 25 
was quoted at 31 pesos per 100 kilograms 
(220 pounds), compared with 30.50 a month 
earlier and with quotations around 41.50 
pesos a year before. 

Abaca balings during the first 7 months of 
1951 totaled 650,776 bales of 278 pounds, 
compared with only 419,001 bales for the 
corresponding period in 1950. Gaged by the 
current trend of output, production should 
amount to about 1,000,000 bales in 1951, or 
only 25 percent below the prewar average. 
Greatly increased foreign demand is reflected 
in export figures, which showed shipments 
of 714,590 bales from January through July 
1951 compared with 393,166 bales in the cor- 
responding months of last year. Manila 
abac& prices presently average about 65.25 
pesos per half bale for Davao Jl grade, 2.75 
pesos less than a month earlier but 17.75 
pesos above the price quoted a year earlier. 

As of August 19, production of the 1950— 
51 sugarcane crop amounted to 904,058 short 
tons, and only 4 of the 28 sugar mills were 
still in operation. It is generally conceded 
that the final output will reach only about 
915,000 short tons, much below the earlier 
Official forecast. During the season 1951-52 
an output of 1,190,000 tons is expected, which 
would restore the sugar industry to its pre- 
war production status. Export prices have 
recovered slightly from the August low, 
September quotations being about 13.60 
pesos per picul of 139 pounds. 

Tobacco production for 1951 is finally es- 
timated at 29,140 metric tons from an area 
of 56,620 hectares (139,850 acres). Prices 
continue to decline; Isabela leaf from the 
1950 crop selling in September at 110 pesos 
per bale of 253.5 pounds, compared with 115 
pesos as month earlier. 

The 1950 rice-crop estimate remains at 
58,900,000 cavans of rough rice, or slightly 
under the record 1950 production (1 
cavan=97 pounds of unmilled rice). The 
market continues on an upward trend, the 
price of Macan (second class) milled rice 
averaging 28.75 pesos per cavan of cleaned 
rice (123 pounds), which is 7 pesos above 
the quotation a year ago. Owing to heavy 
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imports of rice, no real shortage has de- 
veloped. Barring any unusually adverse 
developments, indications are that current 
rice plantings may yield the largest harvest 
in 1952 since liberation. Although a num- 
ber of typhoons have visited the country in 
recent months, none has seriously affected 
rice areas.—U. S. EMBASSY, MANILA, SEPT. 25, 
1951, and other sources. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH FINLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.”’) 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF 
Goopbs SIGNED WITH THE NETHERLANDS 


(See item appearing under the heading 
*‘Netherlands.”’) 


Union of South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SETTLERS’ HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS GRANTED 
HIGHER EXEMPTION FOR DuTy REBATE 


Exemptions from the duty leviable on 
the value of household effects imported into 
the Union of South Africa by settlers in the 
country have been doubled, by Government 
notice No. 1821, published in the Official 
Gazette of the Union of South Africa of July 
20, 1951, and presumably effective from that 
date. 

Under this regulation a rebate of duty is 
granted on settlers’ household effects up ‘to 
a value of £200 for each adult and £100 for 
each child, but not exceeding £800 for each 
family arriving to take up residence in the 
Union. Before this notice went into effect 
the rebate of duty was allowed settler’s 
household effects to a value of £100 for each 
adult and £50 for each child, with a maxi- 
mum of £400 for each family. The regula- 
tion provides that this duty rebate will be 
granted only on household goods that have 
been in use before shipment to the Union 
and not intended for resale to other per- 
sons. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION 
WITH BRAZIL EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.”) 


Venezuela 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


As a result of intensification of advertis- 
ing programs and slight reduction in the 
prices of many soft-goods items, retail trade 
in Venezuela during September experienced 
a slight improvement over previous months. 
While the inventory position in most lines 
continued to be ample, excessive inventories 
were gradually being reduced. As a result 
of heavy Government disbursements in the 
first quarter of the fiscal year which in- 
cluded payments against commitments made 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, bank col- 
lections were reported to have been more 
satisfactory than at any time in the past 
several months. Production of crude pe- 
troleum broke all records, averaging 1,735,- 
114 barrels per day during the week ended 
September 24. 


PROTECTION OF NATIONAL INDUSTRY 


The National Economic Council recom- 
mended that the Government assume a 


monopoly on cigarette imports as a means 
of reducing cigarette importations. The 
tobacco industry, including growers, has 
made a counterproposal, the chief point of 
which is to permit the importation of bright 
leaf tobacco under a reduced duty, but only 
for a quantity equal to 25 percent of the 
local production of this leaf in the preced- 
ing year. This would permit the aging of 
part of the local crop for about 1 year and 
presumably would result in a cigarette mix- 
ture similar to that used in imported 
cigarettes, which would give the national 
product a better competitive position against 
importations. Domestic production of tires 
and tubes has increased rapidly, resulting 
in a heavy inventory position. The opinion 
in the industry is that importations of tires 
and tubes may be severely curtailed begin- 
ning November 1 by a decision soon to be 
reached by the National Supply Commission. 


POWDERED-MILK IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 
REDUCED 


Because the requirement that importers 
of powdered whole milk purchase 1 unit of 
local milk powder for each 12 units im- 
ported resulted in insufficient imports to 
meet local demand, this requirement was 
altered to purchasing 1 local unit for each 
18 imported. This change has permitted 
more liberal importations, and standard 
brands which had disappeared from the local 
market with the imposition of the earlier 
ratio have reappeared. One Netherlands 
brand has also entered the market. 


AGRICULTURE 


Serious infestation of the cacao groves in 
the central region of Ocumare de la Costa 
and Chuao with the fungus Ceratostomella 
phimbriata has been officially reported. The 
Ministry of Agriculture is taking measures 
which it hopes will check the further spread 
of this disease. Pineapples are in surplus 
supply; a crop of about 4,050,000 is expected 
in December. The local canning plant can- 
not process and market a crop of this size, 
and the growers are asking for Government 
assistance. Cattlemen have continued to 
complain of the lack of a market for their 
beef and are urging removal of the delivery 
quotas set for the central marketing area. 
Slaughterhouses having modest refrigeration 
for prechilling are under consideration for 
the States of Apure and Barinas; the idea is 
to fly beef to various consuming centers. 
However, to provide cattle tongues to the 
Foot and Mouth Institute for the manufac- 
ture of vaccine, the central marketing area 
must slaughter 600 cattle daily. 


FINANCE 

Sales of dollar foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank in July amounted to $49,- 
195,265 and exceeded purchases by $17,067,- 
886. Sales of dollar exchange during the 
first 7 months of the calendar year 1951 
amounted to $360,009,863 and were $15,802,- 
290 in excess.of purchases. This figure com- 
pares with dollar sales of $358,815,928, which 
were $58,699,042 higher than purchases, in 
the comparable period of 1950. The bal- 
ance of gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
of the Bank on July 31, 1951, was equivalent 
to $342,356,674. It is reported that sales 
of dollar exchange in August were approxi- 
mately $21,000,000 in excess of purchases. 
Government expenditures in July amounted 
to 209,558,346 bolivars, and exceeded rev- 
enues by 92,299,730 bolivars, which reduced 
reserve funds in the Treasury to 222,712,788 
as of July 31, 1951. It is reported that ex- 
penditures in August were approximately 
125,000,000 bolivars greater than income. 
U. S. EmpassSy, Caracas, Oct. 4, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
TARIFF CLASSIFICATIONS ESTABLISHED FOR 
DRILLS 


The Venezuelan customs tariff has been 
modified to provide for a specific classifi- 
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Beverages 


WINE INDUSTRY IMPORTANT TO ALGERIA’S 
EcoNOMY 


The importance of the Algerian wine in- 
dustry to the economy of the country would 
be difficult to overrate. Exports of wine ac- 
count for almost half of the total value of 
all exports. 

The wine-grape harvest which began on 
September 1 will probably produce about the 
same quantity of wine as last year, or about 
14,000,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter—26.42 gal- 
lons). 

Almost all of Algerian wine exports go to 
metropolitan France. The principal use is 
for blending with ordinary wines produced 
there. Metropolitan French wines often in- 
clude a large proportion of wine with high- 
acidity and low-alcoholic content. Algerian 
wines, as a result of climatic conditions, are 
usually high in alcoholic content and low in 
acidity; hence, they are well-adapted to 
blend with ordinary French wine and im- 
prove the quality. 

Metropolitan French production of wine 
in 1950 was very large, and at the beginning 
of the 1950-51 season calculations based on 
wine consumption in recent years indicated 
that a substantial surplus would remain in 
France at the time of the 1951 harvest. 
Consequently, Algerian producers feared that 
they would have difficulty in finding a mar- 
ket in France for their 1950 crop; their fears 
were heightened by the fact that in the fall 
of 1950 they still held substantial quantities 
of wine from the preceding year which they 
had to dispose of. 

By. the spring of 1951, however, it was 
apparent that the demand in France for 
Algerian wine for blending was sufficiently 
strong to absorb at satisfactory prices all, or 
almost all, of the wine held in Algeria. 
Since April the movement of Algerian wine 
to France has been limited only by blocking 
measures imposed by the French Govern- 
ment to support prices. 

During the first 11 months of the 1950-51 
season, 10,262,000 hectoliters of ordinary Al- 
gerian wine had been exported to France as 
compared with 8,982,000 hectoliters for the 
entire 1949-50 season. Algerian exports of 
wine to foreign countries are not of great 
importance and for the first 11 months of 
the 1950-51 season amounted to 132,000 
hectoliters as compared with 103,000 hecto- 
liters for all of the preceding year. Ship- 
ments to other territories of the French 
Union showed a marked increase, rising from 
290,000 hectoliters in 1949-50 to 656,000 
hectoliters in the first 11 months of 1950-51. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S GRAPE-WINE 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Canadian grape production in 1951 is ex- 
pected to be the largest on record. Com- 
mercial production is officially estimated at 
123,282,000 pounds, an increase of about 13 
percent over the 109,239,000 pounds har- 
vested in 1950. 

The grape crop was a record one in 1950, 
and wine production was substantially 
greater than in 1949, although slightly be- 
low the record reached in 1947. Wine pro- 
duced and stored during 1950 totaled 
5,884,844 imperial gallons, an increase of 47 
percent from the 3,999,452 gallons produced 
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and stored in 1949. The grape crop being 
large in 1950, vintners went far beyond their 
original commitments and purchased large 
quantities of grapes. Wineries filled their 
tanks to capacity and put up a record amount 
of concentrate to utilize as much as possible 
of the bumper crop. 

If tank facilities are available, 1951 wine 
production probably will show a further in- 
crease. It is possible that production of 
wine for storing from the 1951 grape crop 
will be greater than in 1950, the limit being 
imposed by storage capacity and marketing 
expectations. 

In 1950 the Canadian wine industry sold 
4,458,837 gallons of wine in bottled or bulk 
form, compared with 4,287,181 gallons sold 
in 1949. 

Exports of wine from Canada in 1950 
amounted to 6,320 gallons, as compared with 
11,158 gallons in 1949 and 23,975 gallons in 
1948. 

Imports of wine in 1950 totaled 775,359 
imperial gallons of nonsparkling wine and 
22,200 gallons of sparkling wine. Almost all 
of the sparkling wines are imported from 
France and nonsparkling wines originate in 
several countries, the most important being 
Australia, the Union of South Africa, Por- 
tugal, and France. There has been a steady 
increase of imports of nonsparkling wine 
from France since the end of World War II. 
In 1950, imports from France reached the 
postwar record of 90,159 gallons. 

Imports of wine from the United States 
are not appreciable, averaging about 21,000 
gallons over the past 3 years. 

Wine marketing in Canada is rigidly con- 
trolled by the provincial governments. The 
procedure varies in different Provinces, but 
in general control is exercised through pro- 
vincial liquor boards or their agents. In 
Ontario, wineries are permitted to sell their 
wine through their own retail outlets, under 
license by the provincial board. The pro- 
vincial boards: thus have the power to de- 
termine the wines to be sold, imported or 
domestic, and to set the prices. 

The Canadian wine industry is currently 
moving to expand domestic sales. The crop 
in 1950 being large, there was heavy storing 
for maturing. The new grape crop will 
soon move to wineries and tank capacity will 
be pressed. The wine industry would like to 
produce 6,000,000 gallons per year and would 
not wish growers to go out of vineyards if 
they had a bad year in 1951, so that every 
effort will be made to process as many grapes 
as possible. A surplus of grapes, with poor 
sales, is recognized as a threat to the stability 
of the wine industry. 

The Canadian Wine Institute, an organi- 
zation of Canadian vintners, has launched 
an advertising and public relations program 
in 1951. It is the start of a full-scale long- 
range plan for advertising and will be 
financed by appropriations based on 10 cents 
per gallon on Ontario sales. This move is a 
significant one in Canada where, outside of 
a limited campaign in 1940, no advertising 
has been done on an organized industry level. 


BEER CONSUMPTION IN ECUADOR INCREASES 
Hops REQUIREMENTS 


All hops requirements in Ecuador are met 
by imports. Brewers are the only users of 
hops in Ecuador, and consumption is gen- 
erally proportionate to the amount of beer 
produced. 





The Guayaquil brewery, the principal con- 
sumer of hops in Ecuador, accounts for at 
least 70 percent of total hops consumption. 
Hops consumption in the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1951, is estimated at 100,000 pounds. 
On the basis of present trends it may be 
forecast that 130,000 pounds of hops will be 
used during the period July 1951—June 1952. 

In the 12 months ended June 30, 1951, 
imports of hops totaled 161,359 pounds, ac- 
cording to unofficial manifests, of which the 
United States supplied 120,884 pounds, Ger- 
many 23,076 pounds, and the Netherlands 
17,399 pounds. Imports of hops in 1949-50 
were only 27,765 pounds. 

An estimate of stocks of hops at the end 
of June 1951 is not available, but it is stated 
that stocks were substantial, and as more 
than 154,322 pounds were imported in the 
first quarter of 1951 stocks may reasonably 
be considered somewhat larger than the 
66,000 pounds estimated as of June 1949, 
perhaps as much as -88,000 pounds. Stocks 
at the end of December 1950 are reported 
to have been practically nil. 

Consumption of beer in Ecuador is esti- 
mated to have increased in 1950 to 4,543,896 
gallons, from 3,751,356 gallons in 1949. Con- 
sumption in the first half of 1951 was 40 
percent above the level of 1950, to judge by 
sales records of the leading brewery. 

Index numbers of production and con- 
sumption of beer in Ecuador are computed 
unofficially as 273 for 1950 and 227 for 1949 
(1937=100). Consumption, production, and 
producers’ sales are considered identical, as 
no stocks of beer are maintained. The 
records or estimates of the principal producer 
are used as the basis for indicating trends. 


WINE OVERPRODUCED IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


The threat of overproduction of wine in the 
French Zone of Morocco developed in 1950, 
when total production rose to 713,000 hecto- 
liters, exceeding local consumption by about 
150,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gal- 
lons). This threat developed into a harsh 
reality in 1951, when an estimated bumper 
wine production amounted to 950,000 hecto- 
liters, and a French decision, effective on 
July 1, 1951, virtually banned imports of 
Moroccan table wines into France, Morocco’s 
only important client. 

To meet this situation the local Admin- 
istration has recently cut future maximum 
vineyard acreages in half and is contemplat- 
ing a series of further restrictive measures. 
The full effect of such measures will prob- 
ably not be felt for a few years, however, 
and, in the meantime Morocco is faced with 
the serious problem of finding export outlets 
for 300,000 hectoliters of the 1951 production 
and for even greater future surpluses. 

It is too early to predict how this problem 
will be solved, but export prospects do not 
appear bright, and the wine-marketing sit- 
uation in French Morocco may be described 
as extremely critical. 


PORT-WINE INDUSTRY, PORTUGAL 


Production of port wine in Portgual from 
the 1951 harvest has been fixed at 5,376,012 
gallons by the Portuguese Ministry of Econ- 
omy through the Port Wine Institute. This 
production compares with 4,646,524 gallons 
authorized in the preceding season. 

Exports of port wine from Portugal in the 
first 6 months of 1951 totaled 3,807,464 gal- 
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lons, 70 percent above the annual average of 
2,239,211 gallons in the 4 years 1947-50. 

The Port Wine Institute estimates value 
of port-wine exports from Portugal in the 
first half of 1951 at $7,097,130, as compared 
with $4,597,631 in the corresponding period 
of 1950 and an annual average of $4,171,819 
in the comparable period of 1947-50. 

In the first half of 1951 Great Britain, the 
leading market, took 1,546,728 gallons, or 41 
percent, a gain of 136 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. The 456,548 gal- 
jons exported to Belgium compares favorably 
with the 431,608 gallons exported in the like 
period of 1950. France, third on the list of 
buyers of port wine, continued to increase its 
imports to 429,630 gallons, as compared with 
423,074 gallons in the corresponding period 
of 1950. 

The United States bought 6,399 gallons less, 
or 51,955 gallons in the first 6 months of 1951 
and 58,354 gallons in the same period of 1950, 
and dropped from ninth to eleventh place 
in the list of markets for port wine. The 
remainder of Portugal’s port-wine exports in 
the first 6 months of 1951 went to a number 
of countries. 

The Port Wine Institute reports that there 
were 24,022,918 gallons of port wine on hand 
in the official storage area at Vila Nova de 
Gaia on June 30, 1951. Stocks held by the 
Casa do Douro and producers in the wine 
area amounted to 9,871,475 gallons at the 
end of June. Total stocks, therefore, were 
33,894,393 gallons. 

Officials of the Port Wine Institute believe 
that exports of port wine in 1951 may exceed 
the average for preceding years 

In accordance with agreements made with 
the countries listed, shipments of port wine 
are being made up to the values indicated: 
France, $1,888,000; Denmark, $307,220; Ger- 
many, $539,500; and Norway, $661,500. The 
Institute reports that shipments to these 
four countries have already reached one- 
half of the values indicated. 


Hops PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
URUGUAY 


Hops production in Uruguay is confined 
to experimental plantings by the principal 
brewery. This company reported about 30 
acres under hops cultivation in the 1950-51 
season and a crop of 9 metric tons of green 
hops (about 3 metric tons, dried). The com- 
pany expects to have the same area and 
production in the 1951-52 season. 

Hops consumption in 1951 is estimated at 
about 70 tons, which will be supplied mainly 
by imports. Hops importers have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining necessary permits and 
dollar exchange for bringing in hops. Since 
1940, practically all imports have come from 
the United States. The trade prefers United 
States hops to European because Uruguyan 
consumers are familiar with the flavor of 
United States hops and price quotations are 
lower. 

The two Uruguyan breweries, which are 
the sole hops consumers, report pending 
orders totaling about 60 metric tons of good- 
quality seedless hops from the United States 
for December and January delivery at $112 
per 50 kilograms (about 110 pounds), c. i. f., 
Montevideo. 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER COMPANIES MAINTAIN DISTRI- 
BUTION CENTERS IN ALGERIA 


Superphosphate is produced in Algeria, 
but nitrogenous and potassic fertilizers are 
imported. Some mixed fertilizers containing 
nitrogen have been made from imported ma- 
terials. Société Algerienne de Produits 
Chimiques et d’Engrais produces most of the 
superphosphate and maintains distribution 
centers in Algiers, Oran, Constantine, and 
Bone. Potassic fertilizers are imported 
through the Société Commerciale des 
Potasses d’Alsace, a branch of the French 
marketing agency; Comptoir Francais de 
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l’Azote, also a branch of a French firm, im- 
ports nitrogenous materials. Both of these 
importing firms distribute fertilizers from 
their own branch offices in the principal 
cities. 


LARGER PYRETHRUM CROP EXPECTED 
IN BRAZIL 


The Province of Rio Grande do Sul is the 
only producer of pyrethrum in Brazil. De- 
mand for this product was high during the 
war years, and planted area and production 
were considerably expanded. Under a sales 
agreement with the United States, all exports 
went to that country. With the end of this 
agreement in 1945 and the development of 
new insecticides came a drop in prices for 
pyrethrum and less interest in its cultiva- 
tion, but the decline in output and new 
demand from Argentine importers in the 
past 2 years have increased prices substan- 
tially. 

Production of pyrethrum was still low in 
1949-50 and 1950-51. A larger crop is ex- 
pected in 1951-52, when trade sources esti- 
mate output at 800 to 900 metric tons, which 
will bring a further decrease in price. How- 
ever, Brazilian pyrethrum cannot compete 
with prices on the world market, and there 
will be little international demand for it 
unless quotations rise or exchange rates are 
revised, as Rio Grande do Sul planters will 
not sell their product at present quotations, 


BrazIL PLANS INSTALLATION OF ALKALI 
PLANT 


Cia. Nacional de Alcalis, Brazil, presented 
a report to the Government in May 1951 
recommending the installation of an alkali 
plant at Cabo Frio and stating that it might 
be possible to obtain a foreign loan to cover 
part of the cost. The company proposed to 
use the electrolytic process, and it was later 
stated that this would overload power facili- 
ties in the area. 

The Government arranged to have studies 
made by the Joint Brazil-United States Com- 
mission and the Brazilian Bureau of Mines 
and Metallurgy. A careful study was made 
and it was concluded that all possible assist- 
ance should be given to the project, which is 
considered of importance to the country’s 
development, but it was recommended, the 
Brazilian press states, that the proposed 
plant be established in the region serviced by 
Cia. Hidro-Electrica Sao Francisco rather 
than at Cabo Frio. It was pointed out that 
the Sao Francisco area has salt and limestone 
deposits, abundant water, and a generally 
favorable situation. The plant would have 
access to ample supplies of electric power 
when the new large-scale development at 
Paulo Alfonso is completed. Approval is said 
to have been given to the company’s request 
to obtain financial assistance from abroad. 
The plant will have an annual output of 
about 36,000 tons of caustic soda and 30,000 
tons of chlorine. 


CANARY ISLANDS COCHINEAL INDUSTRY 
SLow 


The cochineal industry in the Canary 
Islands is gradually dying out, and little 
interest is shown in extracting the material, 
trade sources state. Production is estimated 
at 60 to 80 metric tons in 1951. 


ALSATIAN POTASH MINES OPERATED BY 
FRANCE 


Before World War I, Alsatian potash de- 
posits were exploited by three German com- 
panies and one French company, Mines de 
Kali-Sainte-Therese. Following that war, the 
German mines were sequestered and then 
purchased by the French Government in 1924 
and formed into a State-owned company, 
known as Mines Domaniales de Potasse 
da’ Alsace. 

After World War II, the property and 
equipment of Mines de Kali-Sainte-Therese 
were placed under the direction of Mines 
Domaniales and these two properties produce 


all the potash being mined in France. There 
are two other concessions in the Alsace area, 
Compagnie des Mines de Potasse de Blodel- 
sheim and Société de Recherches Salines, but 
no commercial mining is done on these prop- 
erties. Officials of Mines Domaniales state 
that the Blodelsheim property is being pur- 
chased by the French Government to be held 
as a reserve. Société de Recherches Salines 
is a corporation with stock owned jointly by 
Mines Domaniales, Kali-Sainte-Therese, and 
Compagnie des Mines Blodelsheim. When 
the transfer of the Blodelsheim assets to the 
French Government is completed, all potash 
mines in Alsace will be State-owned and/or 
operated. 

The marketing of potash is under the di- 
rection of Société Commerciale des Potasses 
d’Alsace, which has branches throughout 
France and in many foreign countries. 


FRENCH MoROcCAN EXPORTS OF 
PHOSPHATE Rock 


French Morocco’s exports of phosphate rock 
in the first half of 1951 totaled 2,300,000 
metric tons, compared with 2,000,000 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1950. The 
United Kingdom was the leading buyer— 
372,150 tons. Purchases by Italy (304,530 
tons) rose substantially, whereas shipments 
to France and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many declined significantly. 


KENYA DEVELOPS NEW STRAINS OF 
PYRETHRUM SEED 


The significant increase in the pyrethrin 
content of flower deliveries from Kenya in 
1950 resulted from the planting in 1949 of 
high-content strains selected and developed 
at the plant breeding station at Njore and 
at experimental stations at Ol’Jore Crok and 
Mole, all in the White Highlands. Demand 
for high-content seed was large, and sales 
to growers amounted to 1,920 pounds in 
1950. Work is continuing on the develop- 
ment of new strains, especially those for 
specific altitudes and climatic conditions, 
and two additional stations have been 
opened. A new cross has shown great prom- 
ise and preparation of this strain is in 
progress with a view to issuing seed in 1952. 
Experimental shipments of seed were re- 
ceived from New Zealand and Brazil in 1952. 

Further investigation is being made of the 
florax process under which the portions of 
the flower with the highest pyrethrin con- 
tent are detached from the lower-content 
remainder, treated with a stabilizing agent, 
and baled and sold separately. The com- 
mercial value of this process has yet to be 
established. The Kenya Pyrethrum Board 
states that two consignments of baled florets 
and remainders from Tanganyika flowers 
have been shipped to the United States for 
experimental purposes. 


ICELAND TO BENEFIT FROM NEW 
. FERTILIZER PLANT 


Supplies from the new nitrogenous-fer- 
tilizer plant to be constructed in Iceland 
will enable farmers to increase their use of 
fertilizers. The need is extensive, as the soil 
is largely lacking in plant nutrients. In ad- 
dition to large amounts of fertilizer needed 
for cultivated land, the use of relatively 
large quantities is considered desirable for 
reclamation of pasture land and in reforesta- 
tion. A number of farmers have begun to 
fertilize pasture land with good results and 
this practice probably will become more gen- 
eral when additional quantities of lower-cost 
fertilizer are available from domestic sources; 
a steady increase in newly cultivated land 
also is expected under the reclamation pro- 
gram. These new uses will result in con- 
siderably larger consumption of nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 


TURKEY OPERATES SULFURIC-ACID PLANT 


A sulfuric-acid plant has been in operation 
since 1944 at Turkey’s State-operated iron 
and steel works at Karabuk. The acid is 
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used for fertilizers manufactured as byprod- 
ucts of the coke ovens. Average monthly 
capacity is 1,000 metric tons of 60 Bé and 
200 tons of 66 Bé acid, which is almost suffi- 
cient for annual requirements. The sulfur 
is obtained from the Keciburlu mines. 


BRITISH East AFRICAN PyYRETHRUM 
GROWERS MARKET THROUGH POOL 


All pyrethrum growers in Kenya, Tangan- 
yika, and Uganda participate in a joint East 
African pool, and marketing is conducted 
by the Kenya Pyrethrum Board. The Boara 
is organized under statute as the cooperative 
research and marketing agent for the pyre- 
thrum industry. 

The United States is the dominant market 
and took more than 90 percent of 1950 ex- 
ports of 26,443 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds). 


SULFUR CONTENT OF CANADIAN ORE To BE 
EXPLOITED 


The world shortage of sulfur has directed 
interest in the ore of Pilley’s Island (New- 
foundland, Canada) from its copper content 
to its sulfur content, the latter making up 
approximately 40 percent of the content of 
the ore. It is reported that a new com- 
pany, Pilley’s Island Copper (1951), Ltd., will 
be formed and that two mining companies 
will furnish the capital. A good, landlocked, 
deep-water harbor near the mines will be 
valuable to potential operators of the hold- 
ings. 


FERTILIZER PLANT PROPOSED FOR CEYLON 


Fertilizers are not produced in Ceylon, but 
erection of a plant at Kantalai has been pro- 
posed and tenders have been called, although 
construction has not begun. When the 
plant is in operation, annual production is 
expected to be 80,000 long tons of ammo- 
nium sulfate and 40,000 tons of superphos- 
phate. 

Consumption of fertilizer expands in Cey- 
lon when market prices for tea, rubber, and 
coconut are increasing. Changes in con- 
sumption will depend upon these factors and 
the progress made in acquainting farmers 
with the benefits to be derived from the use 
of fertilizers. Long-term prospects for 
greater use of plant foods are considered 
favorable, especially in view of the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural development projects, 
which are expected to take substantial 
amounts. One of the largest of these proj- 
ects is scheduled for completion by the end 
of 1951 and will bring about 70,000 addi- 
tional acres under cultivation. 


Costa Rica FARMERS AWAKENING 
TO VALUE OF FERTILIZER 


Fertilizers are not produced in Costa Rica, 
but some mixing of materials is done. The 
upward trend in fertilizer consumption is 
attributed to the gradual instruction of 
farmers in the value of the use of plant foods 
through activities of the Government and 
several international organizations fostering 
increased agricultural production. Labora- 
tory analysis has shown that Costa Rican 
soils are most lacking in phosphates. 

The principal crops to which fertilizer is 
applied in Costa Rica are coffee, sugarcane, 
tobacco, rice, potatoes, tomatoes, onions, and 
cotton. Coffee and sugarcane are not ferti- 
lized by most farmers, but the rate of use of 
fertilizer on coffee is increasing slightly, as 
high prices for the product encourage farm- 
ers to invest in what they consider an ex- 
periment. 


New FRENCH CHEMICAL COMPANY FORMED 


The company Société Progil-Electrochimie 
was formed jointly in May 1951, by So- 
ciété d’Electrochimie et d’Electro-Metallurgie 
d’Ugine and Société Progil, chemical manu- 
facturers, for the production of phenol and 
acetone in France. The plant will be in the 
Grenoble area of France probably at Pont de 
Claix, and will obtain raw materials from 
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the Raffiniére Francaise des Pétroles de 
l’Atlantique (RFPA). It is expected to be- 
gin operations in the first half of 1953 and 
to have an annual output of 7,200 metric 
tons of phenol and 4,800 tons of acetone. 


FRENCH SULFURIC ACID PLANT 
RECONSTRUCTED 


The reconstructed sulfuric-acid plant of 
Union Francaise in the La Rochelle-Pallice 
area of France was opened in July 1951. It 
has a daily capacity of 40 metric tons and is 
reported to be one of the most modern fac- 
tories in Europe. The reactivation of this 
plant, which was destroyed in 1944, is an 
important addition to the French chemical 
industry. 


ECA AUTHORIZES FERTILIZER PURCHASES 
FOR PHILIPPINES 


ECA authorizations for purchases of ferti- 
lizer by the Republic of the Philippines total 
$6,279,000. The Government will sell $4,000,- 
000 worth at fixed prices to small farmers, 
and the remainder will be distributed 
through regular commercial channels. 


SWEDISH COMPANY PRODUCES PURE SULFUR 


The Swedish Shale Oil Co. is Sweden’s only 
producer of pure sulfur. Before World War 
II, the Boliden Co. recovered sulfur from 
pyrite-furnace gases. Pyrites are the raw 
material used by the sulfuric-acid, super- 
phosphate, and sulfite-pulp factories. 


TURKEY'S SOURCES OF CHEMICAL SHIFTING 


Germany has regained its prewar position 
as the leading source of Turkey’s imports of 
chemicals and allied products, whereas its 
imports from the United Kingdom have de- 
clined. Turkey’s purchases of United States 
products dropped sharply in 1950 because of 
lack of dollar exchange. 


SouTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT COMBATS 
LocusT INFESTATION 


Control of the brown locust in South Africa 
in 1950-51 cost the Government £600,000, the 
largest amount ever used for this purpose. 
Annual expenditures have averaged £100,000. 
The serious infestation did not greatly affect 
crop production, as efficient work by control 
groups and use of insecticides destroyed 
swarms before much damage was done. 

The Locust Control Office expects the 1951- 
52 season to be above average in the extent 
of infestation but not as heavy as in 1950-51. 
It plans to spend from £150,000 to £200,000 
for nation-wide control in 1951-52. Trans- 
portation of equipment to various areas, 
labor, and insecticides are the principal items 
of expense. 


Drugs 


ANTIBIOTICS PLANT A POSSIBILITY, ISRAEL 


The Government of Israel recently in- 
structed the Minister of Finance to arrange 
for the establishment of a plant for the pro- 
duction of antibiotics. Present activity in 
this field has been limited to the packaging of 
imported bulk penicillin. 


PROMOTION OF PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUC- 
TION, TURKEY 


Pharmaceutical production in Turkey, 
except for small quantities of hormones and 
thyroid extracts, is mainly the semimanufac- 
ture and packaging of pharmaceuticals from 
low-duty or duty-free imported bulk chemi- 
cals, thus permitting the finished products 
(exempt from transaction tax) to under sell 
totally manufactured high-duty imports. 
The packaging has been on a relatively small 
scale, but trade sources believe that in the 
next 5 years considerable expansion will 
occur. 

A better and more favorable opportunity 
has been provided for private enterprise, and 
the Government is encouraging both do- 





mestic and foreign capital in new industries, 
This assistance has opened up new possibili- 
ties for production, semimanufacture, pack. 
aging ,and distribution of pharmaceuticals, 
particularly for foreign patented products 
made from imported raw materials and from 
such Turkish raw materials as are available. 
Numerous foreign firms (two of which are 
United States companies) have started pre- 
liminary arrangements, and others are mak. 
ing inquiries about the production and dis- 
tribution of drugs and pharmaceuticals in 
Turkey. 

The Development Bank of Turkey has re- 
ceived 22 applications for loans totaling 
T£23,000,000 to promote new pharmaceutical] 
and allied industries. Of the four loans ap- 
proved, one was made to a Turkish firm with 
German connections which will construct a 
modern pharmaceutical factory to produce 
hormones from blood and glands from the 
Istanbul slaughterhouse. The products will 
be sold under the German patents through- 
out the Near East. 

One joint Turkish-United States venture 
is the rehabilitation and expansion of an old. 
established Turkish pharmaceutical firm by 
means of Marshall Plan counterpart funds 
and the cooperation of the United States 
firm. A grant of T£1,534,000 has been au- 
thorized to be spent on new machines and 
installations at the obsolete factory now op- 
erating in Istanbul. The United States firm 
will send technicians to Turkey, and some 
of the Turkish firms’ representatives will be 
trained in the plant of the United States 
firm in the United States. The United States 
firm may invest capital in the project if con- 
ditions warrant. Plans call for the manu- 
facture and packaging of some 400 individual 
types of pharmaceutical products. 

Most of the raw materials will be imported 
at first, but it is hoped that, as the Turkish 
chemical industry develops, they may be 
obtained locally. The Government has 
granted the firm a license to export T£900,000 
worth of their products to Syria and Lebanon 
in 1951 and 1952, and eventual exportation 
is envisaged throughout the Middle East and 
Pakistan. 

Another United States-Turkish venture is 
a joint corporation set up between an inter- 
nationally known United States pharmaceu- 
tical firm and a group of Turkish capitalists. 
Plans call for the production, importation, 
packaging, and sale of some 30 pharmaceuti- 
cal products. Of these, 25 or 26 will be pro- 
duced in Turkey from imported raw mate- 
rials, and the remainder will be imported 
and then subdivided and packaged. Paid-in 
capital amounts to T£1,400,000, of which 71 
percent was subscribed by the United States 
firm and 29 percent by Turkish private capi- 
tal. Ground for this new plant in Istanbul 
was broken in June 1951, and it is hoped that 
production will begin by July 1952. Per- 
mission to export will depend upon Turkey’s 
supply position in the products manufac- 
tured. 


PRODUCTION OF BOTANICAL MEDICINALS IN 
TURKEY 


Production of laurel leaves in Turkey is 
estimated to remain in the vicinity of 250 
tons annually, states a recent report from 
Istanbul. During 1950 the United States 
purchased 138 tons. Production could be 
greatly increased if export demand required 
it. 


Production of linden leaves and flowers is 
believed to average 600 to 700 tons a year, 
most of which is consumed domestically. 
There is little foreign demand. The United 
States imported nearly 22 of the 24 tons ex- 
ported in 1950, whereas Greece was the sole 
customer in 1949, taking 1914 tons. 

Cumin-seed-production statistics are not 
available, but exports have greatly increased, 
rising from 75 tons in 1948 to 107 tons in 
1949 and 405 tons in 1950. France, taking 
208 tons, was the heaviest purchaser in 1950, 
and the United States took 19 tons, the first 
shipment to that country since 1946. 
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Aniseseed production in 1950 is reported by 
market circles to have been between. 1,000 
and 1,200 tons. It is expected that the 1951 
collection will be from 1,500 to 1,700 tons. 
The Turkish State Monopolies is expected to 
purchase from 20 to 25 percent of the crop for 
the flavoring of “raki.” Exports in recent 
years have been as follows (in tons): 1948, 
16; 1949, 174; and 1950, 612. During 1950, 
Austria was the heaviest purchaser (151 
tons) and the United States was second 
(149 tons), apparently purchasing Turkish 
aniseseed for the first time, insofar as Turk- 
ish statistics as far back as 1939 indicate. 


U. K.’s Exports OF PHARMACEUTICALS 
INCREASE 


United Kingdom’s exports of pharmaceuti- 
cals during the first 6 months of 1951 totaled 
£15,700,000, a remarkable increase over ship- 
ments in the like period of 1950, which to- 
taled £9,800,000. 

Penicillin was thelargest item; shipments 
from January through June 1951 totaled 
12,378,507 mega units, valued at £2,300,000, 
compared with 5,669,751 mega units, valued 
at £1,293,000, in the like period of 1950. 

Insulin and aspirin are other items which 
are selling well abroad and which have 
helped to increase the drug and pharma- 
ceutical export total. 


MANUFACTURE OF PENICILLIN STARTED IN 
SPAIN 


The first plant for manufacturing peni- 
cillin in Spain was officially opened at Aran- 
juez, in the Province of Madrid, on Septem- 
ber 18, 1951, by the Compafiia Espafiola de 
la Penicilina y Antibloticos, S. A.,C. E. P. A.), 
Patent rights and technical aid were fur- 
nished by a large United States chemical 
firm. 

C. E. P. A. is one of the two firms which 
were granted penicillin-manufacturing 
rights by a Spanish decree dated June 17, 
1949. The firm was established in October 
1949, with an authorized capital of 40,000,000 
pesetas, which has been increased to 80,0000,- 
000 pesetas. 

The plant is equipped to produce the vari- 
ous penicillin salts now sold in the United 
States, including potasium, sodium, and pro- 
caine penicillin salts, as well as the various 
combinations of these salts. The monthly 
production of the plant will be between 250 
billion and $00 billion units. This would be 
a maximum of 1,500,000 vials of 200,000 units 
each. Full production capacity will not be 
reached uhtil the beginning of next year. 

Cc. E. P. A. has Been authorized by the 
Spanish Government. to manufacture peni- 
cillin only; however, it is stated that ar- 
rangements have been made with the United 
States firm for the manufacture of strepto- 
mycin as soon as Government authorization 
is obtained. If such concession is granted, 
a plant is to be erected specifically for the 
production of streptomycin on the same 
grounds on which the penicillin-production 
plant is located. It is estimated that the 
equipment for the streptomycin plant will 
cost approximately $500,000. 


MEDICINAL—BOTANICAL IMPORTS INTO 
BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of certain health products 
during the first quarter of 1951 increased 
very materially over similar imports in cor- 
responding period of 1950. Imports during 
the first 3 months of 1951 were (United States 
share in parentheses): Medicinal roots and 
bulbs—35 metric tons (18), 954,000 cruzeiros 
(544,000); and medicinal barks and leaves— 
142 metric tons (39), 2,384,000 cruzeiros 
(837,000 cruzeiros). Corresponding imports 
for 1950 were: Medicinal roots and bulbs—5 
metric tons (3), 144,000 cruzeiros (122,000 
cruzeiros); and medicinal barks and leaves— 
31 metric tons (7), 269,000 cruzeiros (97,000 
cruzeiros) (1 metric ton=2,205 pounds; 1 
cruzeiro -- $0.0534 U. S. currency). 
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Essential Oils 


ITALIAN PEPPERMINT OIL INDUSTRY 


Peppermint-oii production in Italy is, rel- 
atively speaking, a minor industry, although 
there are in the country approximately 100 
stills equipped to distill peppermint oil. 

The most-cultivated type of peppermint is 
the so-called English mint, which some con- 
sider to be a cross between Mentha viridis 
and M. citrata. Others believe it to be a 
hybrid product of M. viridis and M. aquatica, 
whereas a third group holds it to be a 
variety of Wild’s M. hirta. This English type 
is green-purple, and is also called black or 
Violaceous mint, in opposition to the so- 
called Green-White mint corresponding to 
the Pancalieri (small area in Turin Prov- 
ince) old Piermontese variety. 

Peppermint cultivation was initiated in 
Italy during the second half of the last cen- 
tury in the Provinces of Turin and Cuneo in 
the Pancalieri and Casalgrasso areas and was 
cultivated somewhat in Verona, Padua, 
Cesena, Florence, and Ferrara. Cutting is 
done during the least-hot hours of the day 
during June to August, and the crop, still 
green, is distilled as soon as itis reaped. The 
green peppermint plant yield fluctuates be- 
tween 200 to 250 quintals per hectare (1 
quintal=220 pounds; 1 hectare=2.417 acres). 
It is stated that peak figures of 350 quintals 
per hectare are often recorded in Casalgrasso 
and Pancalieri. The oil yield of the har- 
vested stems varies from 0.15 to 0.30 percent. 
The plants last 2 or even 3 years, but in Pied- 
mont they are usually sown anew every 
spring. 

The annual Italian output of peppermint 
oil fluctuates between 50,000 and 100,000 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.205 pounds). Pro- 
duction of Turin Province in recent years, 
estimated on the basis of the quantity of 
mint herb delivered to the distilling plants, 
was as follows, in kilograms: 1938, 16,500; 
1948, 15,000; 1949, 18,500; 1950 figures not 
yet available. 

The 100 distillation plants are confronted 
by labor problems, fiscal burdens, distilla- 
tion taxes, and recently a disease which pre- 
vents flowering and seeding. The specific 
destructive agent is still unknown, but it 
wipes out the cultivation attacked. 

Stocks of peppermint oil in June were dif- 
ficult to estimate, as a considerable part of 
the past 2 years’ crops was still unsold. The 
June availability of oil in Turin Province was 
appraised at 35,000 kilograms. 

The price of natural peppermint oil (not 
redistilled) has undergone wide fluctuations 
during the past several years. From 12,000 
lire ($20.86) a kilogram in 1948, it declined to 
7,000 lire ($12.17) in 1949, but it rose grad- 
ually in the autumn of 1950 to 8,500 lire 
$13.60), and the trend is toward a further in- 
crease. The lire exchange rate to US$1 was 
575 in 1948 and 1949 and 625 in 1950. 

Consumption percentages by the principal 
Italian industries are estimated as follows: 
Toothpaste, 40 percent; confectionery, 25; 
liqueurs 10; cosmetics, 10; pharmaceuticals, 
5; and other, 10 percent. Apothecaries are 
said to prefer imported pure menthol to 
domestic peppermint oil. 

Italian peppermint-oil producers are not 
organized into syndicates, and no suitable 
control is provided. No protection is given 
in Italy to this commodity, nor is there any 
guaranty of its quality. Obviously, as pep- 
permint-oil sales are dependent upon the 
menthol content, the market has no stabiliz- 
ing features or means by which it can be 
regulated or helped. 

Italy’s requirements of peppermint oil can 
be entirely filled by domestic production, and 
thus, imports have been negligible in recent 
years. They were as follows, in kilograms: 
1948, 763; 1949, 1,858; 1950, 400. Exports 
depend upon variable conditions of foreign 
markets and currency exchange rates. Out- 
shipments, in kilograms, were: 1948, 30,783; 
1949, 19,811; and 1950, 60,658. It is said that 
the Italian oil generally can compete with 


foreign competition in fineness and fra- 
grance, but only relatively in price. Exports 
of peppermint oil may be freely made, but 
imports must be licensed since the product 
is produced domestically. 

The principal distribution centers are 
situated in the Pancalieri region, including 
Vigone, Carmagnola, Moretta, and nearby 
localities. Cultivators formerly sold the har- 
vested plants to the distillers but now about 
one-third of the growers provide for their 
own distillation and deliver the oil directly 
to the consuming firms or to exporters. A 
slight increase in domestic consumption is 
expected, and a 10-percent greater output is 
expected, provided prices do not decline 
before May 1952. 


Foodstutts 


COLOMBIAN BANANA TRADE 


Figures on banana production in Colombia 
in the first 6 months of 1951 are not availa- 
ble. Export figures for those months show 
a decrease in production, as compared with 
the like period of 1950. However, the stop- 
page of banana shipments to Germany af- 
fected exports, and the increase in exports 
in June after resumption of trade with Ger- 
many shows an increase over the correspond- 
ing months of 1950. Production may have 
been the same as in 1950. 

Exports of bananas in the first 6 months 
of 1951 was much less than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. Only 2,702,532 
stems were exported, as compared with 3,428,. 
588 stems in 1950, a decrease of 726,056 stems. 

The 1951 decrease in exports from Febru- 
ary through May 1951 was due in part to 
foreign countries’ buying at better prices 
from other Latin American countries and 
also to the stoppage of exports to Western 
Germany when German importers refused to 
pay the price of $120 a ton fixed for bananas 
by the Colombian Government. Trade was 
resumed with Germany in June and with 
free exportations now authorized for West- 
ern Germany, exportations are expected to 
increase in the latter half of the year. 


ITALIAN CHERRY TRADE 


The trade estimates the 1951 Italian pack 
of cherries in brine at 35,000 to 40,000 barrels. 
Only a negligible quantity of brined cherries 
will be sold in the domestic market. The 
United Kingdom, Canada, the United States, 
and the Scandinavian countries will be the 
most important purchasers of the 1951 pack. 

Official statistics covering exports of Italian 
brined cherries are no longer obtainable. 
With the advent of the new Italian customs 
tariff, effective on July 14, 1950, cherries in 
brine were placed in the group classification 
“Conserved fruits, whole or in part, with or 
without the addition of sugar, without 
alcohol.” 

An.estimated 2,000 to 4,000 barrels of the 
1950 pack of cherries in brine remain in the 
hands of packers and exporters. 

Wholesale c. f. prices for 1950 pack cher- 
ries in brine at the beginning of September 
1951, ranged from $0.16 a pound for second- 
quality cherries to $0.1844 a pound for first- 
quality fruit, or $28.80 to $40.78 a quintal 
(220.46 pounds) c. f. 

Prices for the 1951 pack have not as yet 
been established, and the outlook for market- 
ing is not optimistic. The greater part of 
the 1951 pack is in the hands of the pro- 
ducers, who are withholding it in the hope 
of obtaining higher prices at a future date. 
The outlook for marketing the 1951 crop is 
therefore the reverse of the situation exist- 
ing in September 1950, when importers in 
the United Kingdom, France, and the United 
States were showing an active interest in 
the 1950 pack and were offering as high as 
20 cents a pound for first-grade small cher- 
ries and 18 to 19 cents a pound, c. f. for 
large cherries. 

Because of the large foreign demand for 
cherries in sirup domestic prices of fresh 
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cherries reached levels at which the cost of 
production was too high for packers to meet 
the prices offered by foreign importers. It 
is estimated that the United Kingdom will 
import about 90 percent of the 250,000-case 
1951 pack of cherries in sirup. 


DECREASE IN INDIA’S RICE PRODUCTION 


Rice production in India in the 1950-51 
crop year is officially estimated at 20,328,000 
long tons, as compared with 22,981,000 tons 
in 1949-50. The decrease of 12 percent in 
production resulted from different factors in 
various States—that is, earthquakes and 
floods in Assam in August 1950; heavy rains 
and floods in Bihar and eastern Uttar Pradesh 
in June to September 1950; and continuous 
drought conditions prevailing in Bihar, east- 
ern Uttar Pradesh, Vindbya Pradesh, and 
Madhya Pradesh from mid-September 
through mid-December. 


FOREIGN DEMAND FOR SICILIAN FILBERTS 
LAGGING 


As the 1950-51 filbert export season in 
“Sicily may be considered over, it is estimated 
that out of a crop of 10,500 metric tons in 
1950. not less than 7,000 tons of unshelled 
filberts and 200 tons of shelled filberts were 
exported. The remainder was used locally. 

Trade estimates for the 1951 filbert crop in 
Sicily now concentrate around 9,000 metric 
tons, unshelled. 

Germany, England, Sweden, and France 
are, as usual, expected to be the main mar- 
kets for Sicilian filberts in 1951. 

However, foreign demand has been lagging. 
Sicilian filbert price quotations are consid- 
ered too high, particularly in view of the 
large filbert crops this year. Importers are 
confident that prices must decline further. 
In June 1951, f. o. b. price quotations for 
Sicilian filberts, unshelled, averaged around 
840 a quintal (one-tenth of a metric ton) 
for the old crop, while growers’ demands for 
the new crop averaged around $35.20 a 
quintal for delivery at the grower’s (about 
$37.60 f. o. b. Sicilian ports). Price quota- 
tions at the middle of August 1951, averaged 
around $35.70 a quintal f. o. b. Sicilian ports 
for the old crop and $30.70 a quintal with de- 
livery at the grower’s for the new crop (about 
$34.40 f. o. b. Sicilian ports). Old-crop 
shelled filberts are being quoted at $124.50 a 
quintal f. o. b. Sicilian ports. 

It is reported that local growers were re- 
fusing to sell at lower prices and appeared to 
be determined to cling to their products, 
but Sicilian traders believed that growers 
would be forced to yield to market condi- 
tions. 


WALNUT EXPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkish exporters exvect that the 1951 
walnut crop will be a little larger than the 
1950 crop of 48,000 tons. They state that 
no figure can be given until after the harvest, 
which started on September 15. The nuts 
come on the market between October 1 and 
15. 

It can be estimated from 1950 exports and 
stocks that the exportable surplus will be 
“a little larger than last year’s,” or will ap- 
proximate the 7,000 tons unshelled. The 
amount to be shelled depends entirely on 
demand, but again it is too early to deter- 
mine what it will be as the proportion follows 
no set pattern. In 1950, five-sixths of the 
nuts exported were shelled (calculated on the 
ratio most commonly used of 1 ton shelled 
equals 3 tons unshelled), whereas in the 
three preceding years one-half to three- 
fourths of total exports were shelled. 

Exports of Turkish shelled walnuts in the 
period October 1950 through May 1951 
amounted to 1,745 metric tons, valued at 
T£3,255,275 (1 Turkish pound=$0.357, U. S. 
currency), as against 461 tons valued at 
T£786,703 from the entire preceding crop 
year. Exports of unshelled walnuts during 
the October 1950—-May 1951 pericd amounted 
to 1,114 tons worth T£772,763, as compared 
with 3,149 tons valued at T£2,071,097. 
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In the period October 1950 through May 
1951, Canada took 760 tons, the United 
States 606 tons, and the United Kingdom 204 
tons. These countries were the heaviest buy- 
ers of the shelled product, while Germany 
with 625 tons, and Uruguay with 174 tons, 
were the largest purchasers of unshelled 
walnuts. No unshelled walnuts went to the 
United States. 

It is believed that a large part of the 760 
tons shipped to Canada was resold to the 
United States. The increase in exports to 
Canada, amounting to only about 109 tons in 
the preceding year, is attributed to the Tur- 
kish Government’s approval of payment in 
pounds sterling. This arrangement made 
it possible for local exporters to sell through 
their intermediaries in sterling areas and 
thus to take advantage of the black-market 
dollar sterling rate. 


RIcE-SEED STATIONS ESTABLISHED IN 
THAILAND 


The Thai Minister of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the establishment of seven stations 
in widely separated areas of Thailand for the 
production of rice seed from selected varie- 
ties, and the seed so produced is to be dis- 
tributed to farmers in the vicinity of the 
respective stations. 

The Ministry also announces that the 
Council of Ministers has approved a proposal 
for the expenditure of 2,300,000 baht (7 
baht=about $1, U. S. currency) between 
1952 and 1955 for the rehabilitation of rice 
fields which during wartime periods of neg- 
lect reverted to jungle. Inasmuch as the 
clearing of such lands by manpower and 
buffalo plow is a slow and tedious task, the 
Ministry plans to purchase power equip- 
ment for this purpose. Apparently the con- 
templated land-rehabilitation work is being 
carried out independently of ECA programs. 


AUSTRALIAN MEAT PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Production of meat in Australia in the 
first 5 months of 1951 amounted to 413,862 
long tons, a gain of about 4 percent as com- 
pared with 398,174 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1950. Beef production was about 
13 percent larger (255,624 tons as compared 
with 226,676 tons); veal production 1 percent 
larger (11,558 tons as against 11,439 tons); 
pork production 20 percent larger (16,429 
tons as compared with 13,728 tons). Pro- 
duction of mutton was lower by 12 percent 
(75,114 tons as compared with 85,309 tons); 
and lamb was 14 percent lower (35,650 tons 
as against 41,528 tons). 

Preliminary statistics on meat exports dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1951 totaled 126,- 
448,000 pounds of which 2,424,000 pounds 
were bacon and hams; 47,276,000 pounds were 
frozen beef; 3,358,000 pounds were frozen 
mutton; 25,981,000 pounds, frozen lamb; 5,- 
255,000 pounds, frozen pork; and 42,154,000 
pounds, meat preserved in tins. Exports in 
the January—May period of 1950 totaled 189,- 
250,000 pounds. 

During the first 5 months of 1951, the 
United States took 2,154,000 pounds of Aus- 
tralian frozen mutton and lamb, as compared 
with only 15,000 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1950. 


CupAN MILK PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Cuban milk production during the first 
half of 1951 was seasonally low, totaling 
about 450,000,000 pounds for the entire 
island. Although this output was below the 
normal production in the second half, it 
was nevertheless from 10 to 15 percent more 
than was produced during the corresponding 
period of 1950. Virtually all of the increase 
was attributable to an increase in the num- 
bers of producing cows. Milk yields per cow 
remained low. 

Whereas fresh-milk production was higher 
than it was during the first half of 1950, 
the output of manufactured dairy products 
was significantly lower, reflecting an increase 





in foreign competition as well as a greater 
consumption of fresh milk by the Cuban 
people. This latter development was a direct 
outgrowth of the rising standard of living in 
Cuba. 

Cuban imports of dairy products, normally 
sizable during the first 6 months, were up 
sharply from the first half of 1950 levels. 
The increase averaged well above 100 per- 
cent, and for condensed milk, it was partic. 
ularly noticeable, amounting to 324 percent. 
Increased imports during the first half of 
1951 much more than offset the moderate 
decline in local production, and therefore 
are attributable mainly to increased demand. 

Cuban butter imports in the first half of 
1951 total 928 metric tons, according to ships’ 
manifests, as compared with only 362 tons 
in the like period of 1950, and 752 tons in 
the entire year 1950. Nearly all the butter 
was supplied by three countries—the Uniteg 
States, Canada, and Denmark. In postwar 
years the United States was the chief sup. 
plier of imported butter on the Cuban mar. 
ket until the end of 1949. Since early 1950 
the United States has faced increasing com. 
petition from Danish and Canadian suppliers, 

Cuban imports of evaporated milk in the 
first half of 1951 totaled 320,000 cases, or 
only slightly more than in the corresponding 
period of 1950. Inasmuch as there is no 
local production of evaporated milk, imports 
constitute the only source of supply. Un- 
like other dairy products, the demand has 
remained generally stable during the past 
year and has been confined mainly to the 
Habana area. 

Condensed-milk imports, on the other 
hand, totaled 419,000 cases in the first half 
of 1951, despite domestic production, which 
amounted to 342,000 cases. This amount 
represents an increase of 324 percent over the 
first half of 1950, when imports totaled only 
105,000 cases. 

Virtually all imports of evaporated milk 
in the first half of 1951 came from the United 
States, but the United States, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom were all im- 
portant suppliers of condensed milk. 

Cuban imports of other dairy products, in 
the first half of 1951, totaled 1,166 tons, as 
compared with 694 tons in the like period of 
1950. Imports in this group consist mainly 
of powdered milk (1,062 tons) and malted 
milk (77 tons). The United States is prac- 
tically the sole supplier of most of the mis- 
cellaneous dairy products. 


INDIA CLOSING CASHEW-NvuT FACTORIES 
TEMPORARILY 


Trade sources in India expected to close 
down most of the cashew-nut processing fac- 
tories during September—December 1951, be- 
cause of the shortage of unshelled nuts. The 
factories presumably will begin work again 
in mid-January 1952, after the arrival of 
cashew nuts from the next African crop. 

Exports of cashew kernels in the period Oc- 
tober 1951—February 1952 are expected to be 
limited. Exporters are said to believe that 
prices of cashew kernels will rise, for the 
following reasons: Limited stocks; exorbi- 
tant prices paid for unshelled African nuts; 
and increased demand anticipated from New 
York importers to meet Christmas and winter 
requirements. 

It is reported that “some large importers 
in New York are already in the market with 
offers for 5,000 to 10,000 cases, but sellers are 
holding back demanding 3 cents to 4 cents 
per pound higher than the prices at which 
buyers are interested.” 


ICELAND’S FISHERY OPERATIONS 


Iceland’s summer herring fishery was dis- 
appointing for the seventh consecutive year. 
The total catch off the north coast during 
the past summer was 58,808 metric tons, far 
below the figures of 1944, and previous good 
years, when operation of the summer herring 
fisheries was one of Iceland’s most profitable 
enterprises. The failure of the north coast 
fishery has been somewhat offset by unsually 
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good runs of herring off the southwest coast 
since August. 

Production of salted herring totaled 85,863 
parrels made up as follows: 61,483 barrels, 
cut (salt only); 10,200 barrels spiced; 13,858 
parrels, sugar spiced; and 322 barrels, pre- 
pared otherwise. Actual production failed 
py far to match advance contracts for 210,- 
000 barrels of salted herring. The quantities 
contracted for and actual shipments planned 
are as follows (in barrels) : 


Adrance Propesed 

Destination contract shipment 
Sweden. - we 111, 000 40, 000 
Finland - -. 44, 000 18, 000 
Poland - - . 25, 000 12, 000 
Denmark... - 20, 000 7, 000 
United States 10, 000 4, 800 
Total_- 210, 000 1 81, 800 

1 About 4,000 barrels are unaccounted for, 


ITALIAN WALNUT PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of walnuts in the Naples-Sor- 
rente district of Italy in 1951 is estimated by 
the trade at 17,000 to 18,000 metric tons, 
unshelled, as compared with an estimated 
20,000 tons in 1950. 

Domestic consumption of walnuts is negli- 
gible, as buyers in the home market prefer 
almonds and filberts. Producers and export- 
ers of walnuts in Italy hope that Germany 
will enter the market after import licenses 
have been granted to German buyers at the 
end of September. 

In the 1950—51 crop year, exports of shelled 
walnuts from Italy amounted to 1,533 metric 
tons. The United States and the United 
Kingdom were the largest purchasers of Ital- 
ian shelled walnuts in the 1950-51 crop year, 
taking 410 and 227 tons, respectively, 

Exports of unshelled walnuts in the 1950—- 
51 crop year totaled 10,174 tons. Germany 
and the United Kingdom were the most im- 
portant buyers, taking 3,426 and 3,189 tons, 
respectively. 

Exporters state that producers have little 
or no stocks of the 1950 crop. About 500 tons 
are in the hands of exporters. 

The walnut market was stationary at the 
middle of September 1951. A few requests 
had been received from United Kingdom im- 
porters but at prices lower than the current 
selling price. 

The German market is expected to be the 
largest purchaser of Italian walnuts during 
the current crop year, 


PERU'S WHEAT PLAN 


Peru does not produce enough wheat for 
local consumption; the government wheat 
program artticipates an increase in acreage 
and production by 1956 which will meet the 
local needs. With a few exceptions, the plan 
is on a reimbursable basis. 

The first year growers are encouraged to 
produce more seed from seed which has been 
furnished by the Government from experi- 
ment stations and farmers who have been 
supplied with desirable strains. Farmers are 
given this approved seed and are to repay it 
at harvesttime in kind, and in addition will 
receive a premium price, about 20 percent 
above market price for the remainder of 
their crops. Increasing quantities of seed are 
proposed to be made available in the suc- 
ceeding years of the plan, so that the entire 
acreage of wheat in Peru in 1956 will be of 
higher yielding varieties. 

Machinery will be available for rental to 
plow the land, harvest, and grade the seed. 
The Ministry of Agriculture plans to make 
machinery available through its regional 
offices, which are located in the military 
zones of Peru and through the machinery 
pools of SCIPA (Food Supply Mission of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs.) 


Potato SITUATION IN THE UNITED 
Kincpom 1951-52 
Potato production in the United Kingdom 
is expected to be much lower in 1951 than 
it was in 1950, and the decrease may result in 
& shortage later in the season. Production 
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is forecast at 7,530,000 long tons, or almost 
21 percent less than the 9,500,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1950. The 1951 potato crop will 
probably be the smallest since 1940, when 
6,400,000 tons were harvested. 

The reduction in potato production in 
1951 was caused both by a decline in area 
and yield, the area falling from 1,235,000 
acres in 1950 to 1,050,000 acres in 
1951. Acreage was reduced in all parts of 
the United Kingdom but fell especially in 
Northern Ireland and in England and 
Wales. The decline in acreage may be at- 
tributed to adverse planting conditions in 
the spring, and possibly to dissatisfaction 
with the economic returns from potato pro- 
duction. Eel-worm infestation may also 
have been a factor in some areas. 

The consumption trend of potatoes in the 
United Kingdom has been downward in the 
postwar period, partly because of the 
greater availability of other foods, but con- 
sumption in April—June of 1951 was greater 
than in April—June 1950, partly owing to the 
meat shortage. In 1950 consumption totaled 
about 5,600,000 long tons, as compared with 
5,900,000 tons in 1949. The level of con- 
sumption in 1951 will probably be about 
5,600,000 tons, but in 1952 it may be reduced 
because of the short crop. 

Potatoes have been used extensively as a 
food for pigs, and a shortage would have 
severe effects on the pig-feed supply in 
1951-52, especially when combined with the 
reduced output of feed grains. At the same 
time the number of pigs raised increased 
from almost 3,000,000 in June 1950 to 3,900,- 
000 in June 1951. Pig producers who have 
been dependent on potatoes for a large part 
of their feed supply may need to make ap- 
propriate adjustments, as not more than 
500,000 tons will be available for feed in 
1951-52 as compared with about 1,700,000 
tons in 1950-51. 


TURKISH FIG CROP 


The Turkish fig crop in the 1951-52 season 
is forecast at 25,000 to 30,000 metric tons. 
Probably 4,000 tons of figs will be suitable for 
export to the United States. 

The Fig Cooperative is offering the grow- 
ers 45 piasters (1 piaster—=US$0.16) per kilo- 
gram (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) for the 
new average figs. The price is about the 
same as last year. Export prices may be a 
little higher, owing to increased freight rates, 
higher cost of packing materials, and labor. 


Leather and Produets 


CANADIAN LEATHER-FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Canadian leather-footwear production 
totaled about 2,590,460 pairs in June 1951, 
the latest month for which data are avail- 
able. This output represents a decrease of 
588,761 pairs from the preceding month and 
102,369 pairs from June 1950. In the first 
6 months of 1951, footwear production 
amounted to 18,247,656 pairs, compared with 
16,767,487 pairs in the corresponding period 
of 1950. 

There were 276 factories in operation in 
Canada in June, located as follows: Quebec, 
174; Ontario, 82; British Columbia, 8; Mani- 
toba, 6; New Brunswick, 3; Nova Scotia, 2; 
and Alberta, 1. 


DANISH MINK PRODUCTION REACHES 
HicH LEVEL 


Denmark started mink breeding on a small 
scale in 1930 and now leads all other Euro- 
pean countries in mink-fur production ac- 
cording to a British trade journal in the 
1949-50 season. About 150,000 brown-mink 
furs were produced. Most of them were ex- 
ported, about 80 percent going to the United 
States. Output of these furs in the 1950-51 
season is expected to number about 175,000. 

Annual local production of blue-fox, 
white-fox, and polar-bear furs approximate 
2,500, 1,500, and 50 to 100, respectively. Sil- 
ver-fox, blue-fox, and nutria furs are ex- 


ported from Denmark in significant quanti- 
ties; the United Kingdom was the principal 
importer of these furs in the 1949-50 season. 


Motion Pictures and 
Photographie 
Equipment 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN TANGIER 


There are 9 motion-picture theaters in op- 
eration in the Tangier International Zone, 
having a total seating capacity of 5,985. A 
new theater, scheduled to open in October 
will accommodate 850 people. This new 
theater plans to exhibit 2 or 3 films a week; 
in 3 daily showings. 

Tangier still has no film distributors. Lo- 
cal theaters rent films from distributors in 
Spain and French Morocco. Occasionally 
United States films with French subtitles are 
imported from France. United States films 
account for approximately 70 percent of 
those exhibited, French films for 10 percent, 
Egyptian, 8 percent, Spanish, 5 percent, Ital- 
ian, 5 percent, and 2 percent came from other 
countries. Spanish films appear to have 
fallen off somewhat during the past year. 
Average weekly attendance for all theaters 
is estimated at 20,000 to 35,000, depending 
on the season. Theaters continue to have 
three daily showings at specified hours, and 
some theaters have Saturday and Sunday 
matinees. Tickets in the lower-priced thea- 
ters cost from 1.50 to 7 pesetas, and prices 


_in the better-class theaters range from 9 to 


16 pesetas. (Rates of exchange on the Tan- 
gier free market in August 1951 were 46.50 
pesetas=US$1.) Double features are seldom 
offered; nearly all programs consist of a 
feature, a short subject, and a newsreel. 
Patrons of the first-class theaters prefer 
action pictures, comedy, drama, and musi- 
cals; audiences in second-class theaters pre- 
fer United States western movies and Arabic 
musicals. 


MOTION PICTURES IN JORDAN 


There are now 15 motion-picture theaters 
operating in Jordan having a total seating 
capacity of approximately 9,000. Four other 
theaters are in the process of construction. 
These 19 theaters appear to be evidence of 
the fact that Jordan is becoming more “mo- 
tion picture minded”, as only 7 theaters were 
in operation in early 1950. According to film 
distributors, about 60 percent of all films 
shown in Jordan are of United States origin; 
30 percent are Arabic; the remaining 10 per- 
cent come from the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Italy, and India. It is estimated 
that about 200 feature films and 250 short 
subjects are presented for censorship 
annually. 

Contracts for United States films received 
from Egypt are made in sterling, and the 
Egyptian exporters must obtain the neces- 
sary foreign exchange to remit to United 
States producers. Similarly, contracts for 
United States films imported into Jordan 
from Beirut are usually specified in Lebanese 
or Jordan pounds, and it is necessary for the 
distributor to purchase his United States 
dollars on the Beirut free market to make 
the necessary remittances. 

The foreign-exchange situation severely 
limits market potential for United States 
motion-picture equipment. 

Musicals, comedies, cowboy pictures, and 
pictures with fighting action are well re- 
ceived. Average weekly movie attendance is 
estimated at 10,000, and yearly gross income 
of theaters is about 200,000 Jordan pounds. 
(1 Jordan pound=US$2.80.) 


UNITED STATES FILMS POPULAR IN TUNISIA 


United States films are well received in 
Tunisia and are considered by theater opera- 
tors to have the best box-office value. 
Although French fans prefer French films 
and most of the natives would rather see 
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Egyptian films, the one great quality of 
United States films is their universal appeal 
to all audiences. Operators and distributors 
agree that United States films bring in high- 
est receipts, estimated at 30 to 40 percent 
more than for other films. 

In Tunisia there are 53 motion-picture 
theaters with an estimated seating capacity 
of about 29,000. Twenty of these theaters, 
with a total seating capacity of 14,465, are 
located in Tunis, the capital. Average weekly 
attendance is estimated at about 200,000, 
and annual gross income of theaters is vari- 
ously estimated by theater operators at be- 
tween 440,000,000 and 500,000,000 francs (350 
francs=US$1). Present prices of admission 
range from 45 to 100 francs for small theat- 
ers, 55 to 115 for medium-size theaters, and 
80 to 175 francs for large theaters. Audience 
preference continues to go to action films. If 
an action film has a good plot and is well 
acted it seems to appeal to all types of au- 
diences. Musicals also continue to be popu- 
lar. 

During the calendar year 1950, a total of 
498 feature films was presented for censor- 
ship, of which 234 were United States films, 
122 French, 78 Egyptian, 28 Italian, 18 Brit- 
ish, and 18 from other countries. Newsreels 
and short subjects reviewed totaled 1,052, of 
which 472 were of United States origin and 
580 were French. No films were rejected in 
1950. and there appears to have been little 
adverse criticism of United States films. 
Although fully 88 percent of the 3,500,000 
inhabitants of Tunisia speak Tunisian 
Arabic, French is the official language, and 
practically the only one used in dubbing 
films. Practically all United States films ex- 
hibited in Tunisia are imported from France, 
after being dubbed into the French language. 


MOTION PICTURES IN GUATEMALA 


There are 54 motion-picture theaters in 
Guatemala exhibiting 35-mm. films, 2 new 
theaters having opened in June and July of 
this year. The total seating capacity of these 
theaters is 40,856, and average weekly at- 
tendance is estimated to be about 140,000. 
Gross receipts of all theaters in 1950 were 
estimated at $1,704,545, of which $1,374,545 
was accounted for by theaters in Guatemala 
City. Taxes in 1950 were $239,704, leaving 
net receipts of $1,464,841. Estimated net 
receipts on United States films were $822,000, 
and the return to United States film com- 
panies was $370,000. 

During 1950 a total of 505 feature films 
were reviewed by the censors, of which 361 
were United States productions, 87 were 
Mexican, 31 Argentine, 21 British, 3 French, 
and 2 Italian. Three features were rejected. 
United States films are well received, and 
there has been no significant criticism by 
the censors. About 260 newsreels and 500 
short subjects were exhibited during 1950, 
practically all of which were from the United 
States. Newsreels are not censored unless 
they deal with Guatemalan subjects. 

Mexico and Argentina provide the main 
competition to United States films. About 
71 percent of the features exhibited are 
United States films, 17 percent are Mexican, 
6 percent Argentine, and 6 percent are from 
other countries. Mexican films find their 
greatest popularity in the neighborhood 
theaters and in the smaller towns. The ob- 
jection to dubbed films became so strong in 
1950 that this practice was generally dis- 
continued. United States films with super- 
imposed titles are quite acceptable to 
Guatemalan audiences. 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS INCREASE IN 
TUNISIA 


Trade sources report a steady increase in 
the distribution of 16-mm. entertainment 
films in Tunisia during the past 2 years. 
Rentals are usually on a percentage basis 
whenever the amount of box-office receipts 
is readily ascertainable, averaging 30 to 40 
percent for black and white films and 40 to 50 
percent for films in color. Distributors rent- 
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ing to small theaters usually demand a flat 
fee of about 10,000 francs for a program of 2 
or 3 films for a week’s run. The rate of pri- 
vate showings is 2,000 to 4,000 francs for one 
performance (350 francs=US$1). The United 
States and France are the chief sources of 
16-mm. theatrical films. 

There are ten 16-mm. theaters now in oper- 
ation in Tunisia, with admission prices rang- 
ing from 60 to 80 francs. Seating capacity of 
each theater is from 200 to 300, and from 2 to 
14 showings are given weekly. There are 
distinct possibilities for establishing new 
16-mm. theaters in at least 10 other com- 
munities now without any motion-picture 
entertainment. No hospitals or resort hotels 
are known to show entertainment films. A 
large French contracting firm building dams 
operates a 16-mm. shuttle service between 
the two sites, and in southern phosphate 
mining centers occasional shows are given 
for the entertainment of the workers. Two 
mobile 16-mm. units are in operation. Some 
units visit each town on their route about 
twice a week, others about one a month. 
Tunisian highways are in good condition for 
mobile unit operations during the entire 
year. 

Approximately 100 projectors are available 
for showing 16-mm. films; 10 of these are in 
theaters now in operation, 10 are in closed 
theaters, 4 in mobile units, 25 are owned by 
military agencies, 6 by the Education Depart- 
ment, and 45 by private individuals and 
others. Most of these projectors are of 
French origin. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Although there is a currency allocation 
for the importation of 16-mm. films into the 
Netherlands, it is reported that during the 
Past few years practically no applications 
for the importation of educational films were 
received. The Netherlands Foundation for 
the Distribution of Educational Films pro- 
duces its own pictures and rarely imports 
any. Some educational films are obtained 
from similar institutions in Austria, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland on an exchange basis. 
About 12 films are produced yearly by the 
foundation and production costs are from 
4,000 to 6,000 guilders each (1 guilder—=about 
U.S.$0.26) . 

In June 1951, 3,251 elementary schools 
were regularly receiving motion pictures from 
the foundation. Subscriptions vary from 25 
to 75 guilders a year depending on the num- 
ber of pupils in the school. At present 838 
elementary schools and 64 training colleges 
which subscribe to the foundation own 
projectors. The foundation owns 301 silent 
projectors which are loaned to schools having 
no equipment. Netherlands educators and 
teachers have indicated a preference for si- 
lent films. Almost 600,000 pupils, mostly 
of elementary schools, regularly see educa- 
tional films. The foundation cannot cope 
with all the requests received for member- 
ship, and plans are being worked out for 
reorganization whereby the foundation 
would be able to expand its equipment and 
accept more memberships. 

Most of the 301 silent projectors owned 
by the foundation are of German manufac- 
ture and, because repairs and reconditioning 
are regularly made in the foundation's work- 
shop, are reported to be in good condition 
although about 10 years old. During the 
past year, the foundation purchased a few 
United States and British machines. One 
of the British models is stated to be the most 
popular for school use. It is priced at 500 
guilders; United States and German projec- 
tors each sell for about 1,000 guilders. Some 
schools prefer a projector manufactured in 
the Netherlands, which sells for about 1,000 
guilders. 

Four organizations are known to produce 
filmstrips in the Netherlands, three on a com- 
mercial basis and one as a nonprofit organi- 
zation The Foundation Central Projection 
Institute (C. P. I.), a nonprofit organization, 
reports that about 2,000 schools are members, 
and each pays a yearly subscription of 5 


guilders. Most of the schools have their own 
projectors. The C. P. I. produces its film- 
strips and accompanying textbooks with the 
cooperation of many well-known educators 
and receives support from the _ teachers 
unions. Because much of the work is per- 
formed on a voluntary basis, the foundation 
is able to produce good strips at reasonable 
prices. Strips consisting of 50 stills cost 5 
guilders for members and 7.50 guiiders for 
nonmembers. 

Filmstrip projectors in common use in 
schools are the Luctor Delita manufactured 
in the Netherlands, which costs 235 guilders 
for schools and 260 guilders for private indi- 
viduals, and the Visolux, which was designed 
by the Association for Visual Education and 
sells for 256 guilders. The Association for 
Visual Education, a large commercial pro- 
ducer of filmstrips, at present serves 1,800 
elementary schools, 600 high schools, col- 
leges, and vocational schools, and 1,400 youth 
organizations. In 1950 the association pro- 
duced 50,000 strips for schools and youth 
organizations and some 2,000 for private 
individuals. The other two commercial pro- 
ducers of filmstrips are reported to turn out 
a limited number of strips yearly. Interest 
in filmstrips for visual education in schools is 
rapidly increasing in the Netherlands. Some 
factories use filmstrips for advertising pur- 
poses. 

The following estimate was obtained on 
sound motion-picture equipment owned by 
societies, Government agencies, and educa- 
tional institutions: Societies, 2,500; Govern- 
ment agencies, 1,500; schools, 200 to 300; 
and educational institutions, other than 
schools 500. The Netherlands amateur user 
of 8-mm. cameras and projectors are inter- 
ested in United States equipment, but be- 
cause of high prices have to turn to cheaper 
German and Chech makes. It is believed 
that future sales will be seriously affected by 
the 30-percent luxury tax which became ef- 
fective September 1, 1951. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, and Resins 


U. S. PARTICIPATION ON BRAZILIAN 
MARKET INCREASES 


The shortage of caustic soda in Brazil in 
early 1951 reduced soap production and con- 
sumption of rosin. When caustic soda be- 
came available later, prices of some domes- 
tically produced vegetable oils had declined 
to a point where it was profitable to use 
them more freely and less rosin. These two 
factors contributed to an improved rosin 
stock position in the second quarter of 1951 
and thereafter. Although supplies of both 
rosin and turpentine are satisfactory, con- 
sumers and wholesalers fear that turpentine 
stocks especially may become scarce later, 
and it has been reported that some supplies 
are being withheld by speculators. 

United States participation in the rosin 
market increased sharply in the first quar- 
ter of 1951, whereas that of France declined. 
The United States also supplied 92 percent of 
turpentine imports; small amounts came 
from Sweden and Poland. 


GREECE’S EXPORT MARKETS 


Greek exports of naval stores in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951 totaled 1,084 metric tons 
of rosin and 89 tons of turpentine. The 
United Kingdom was the chief purchaser 
of the rosin (707 tons), followed by Tur- 
key (147 tons); most of the remainder went 
to other European countries. Turkey was 
the principal destination for the turpentine 
(30 tons) and Italy was second (25 tons). 


EXPORTS AND STOCKS, PORTUGAL 


Exports of naval stores from Portugal in 
the first half of 1951 were at virtually the 
same level as those in the corresponding 
period of 1950. They totaled 25,915 metric 
tons—20,879 tons of rosin and 5,036 tons of 
turpentine. Exports in 1951 have been re- 
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stricted by the limited stocks available. Al- 
though demand was greater, shipments in 
January 1951 dropped to 8,019 tons of rosin 
and turpentine from 11,925 tons in January 
1950. Stocks carried over from 1950 were 
much lower than those carried from 1949 and 
had been almost depleted at the beginning 
of the new naval-stores year on May 15, 1951. 
Exports since that time have been from cur- 
rent production. 


INpDIA’S BYSAKKI Lac CROP 


Final estimates of India’s 1951 Bysakki lac 
crop, totaling 874,000 maunds (1 maund= 
82.27 pounds), are as follows, in maunds: 
West Bengal, 50,000; Bihar, 533,000; Madhya 
Pradesh, 218,000; Uttar Pradesh, 5,000; 
Vinhya Pradesh, 38,000; Bombay, 12,000; 
Orissa, 5,000; and other Indian States, 
13,000. 


Paints and Pigments 


EXPANSION OF INDUSTRY HAMPERED, 
EGYPT 


Enamels, oil and emulsion paints, and var- 
nishes are manufactured in Egypt on a small 
scale by a few companies whose total capital 
does not exceed £E50,000 (£E1—US$2.87). 
These products are of considerably lower 
grade than the imported ones, and the lat- 
ter sell at higher prices. Domestic raw ma- 
terials are available for the production of 
paints both for export and for domestic con- 
sumption; however, a shortage of capital 
and technicians and lack of exploitation 
hamper expansion of the industry. 

Sales of United States paints are small 
because of the price difference and restric- 
tions on dollar exchange. However, there 
is a substantial demand for nitrocellulose 
lacquers, and price is not a factor in this 
market. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR FRENCH 
INDUSTRY 


Normally, domestic production supplies 
French needs for white pigments. However, 
all but lithopone have been in short supply 
recently. Opaque white pigments, except 
mica, are produced in sufficient quantities 
for domestic use. Mica is imported from 
Madagascar and processed for the paint in- 
dustry. 

Most colored pigments except carbon 
black are available from domestic sources, 
although certain raw materials used in their 
manufacture are imported. Many mineral 
earths are fqund in France, but a few spe- 
cial types are obtained from neighboring 
countries. Some lampblack is produced do- 
mestically, but large quantities are imported. 


Pulp and Paper 


U. K.’s PAPER AND BOARD PRODUCTION 


In June 1951, for the first time since World 
War II, the rate of production of paper in 
the United Kingdom equaled that of prewar. 
The rate of board production, at 39 percent 
above prewar, equaled the record postwar 
rate achieved in June last year. Increased 
output of other printing and writing papers, 
and of packing and wrapping papers, con- 
tributed to the improved production of paper 
generally. Newsprint production still lags, 
that for the second quarter of 1951—at 63 
percent of prewar—having fallen below out- 
put for the first quarter (65 percent) and be- 
low the average for the year 1951 (68 per- 
cent). 

Production of board during the second 
quarter was well above that recorded for the 
preceding quarter, and all types of board 
shared in the increase. This increase re- 
flects recent improvements in waste-paper 
collections. Output of board, however, is 
still insufficient to satisfy all demands. Pro- 
duction is still limited by the supplies of 
waste paper available and the need to in- 
crease collections remains as urgent as ever. 
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The figures in accompanying tables I and 
II give weekly average production (in tons) 
of various types of paper and board, together 
with percentages of average weekly produc- 
tion immediately before the war, for the 
months April to June. 


TABLE 1.—U. K.’s Weekly Averages of Pa- 
per Production in Second Quarter, 1951, 


and Percentages of Prewar Weekly Pro- 
duction 














Type of paper and month Tons Percent 
Printing and writing paper: 
Newsprint: 
| ie Se NS ie Ge 8, 973 58 
___ .. SMO ees 9, 764 63 
SRE SEES ase 10, 438 68 
Other: 
eee nismenibensele teed 14, 863 104 
) 5 RY et OE 14, 521 102 
EEO RE Gee ees 14, 887 104 
Packing and wrapping tissue 
paper: 
Cigarette: 
Me MirthicdepinSdnonceooued al 155 145 
Ee aa 135 126 
tae ST 136 127 
Other 
ese ee 779 399 
eer SF - 718 368 
. ars I 833 427 
Greaseproof, glazed, transpar- 
ent, and vegetable parch- 
ment: 
Shs Silas in ntdeeevindwe 449 93 
|) SE Ae 470 7 
Pith ch csiiniacutemened 495 102 
Other packing and wrapping 
paper: 
1S SEE nS ee 9, 584 135 
| , See 9,414 135 
ER See ee ae 10, 095 142 
Other sorts: 
pS Ee one 2,342 131 
SE AE alte ge Ge 2, 375 133 
RE SS at a ae : 2, 428 136 
Total: 
pO ea 37, 145 94 
ES Pet nk Bey A. 37, 397 95 
pe eet ee 39, 312 100 











1 Average of 5-week period. The figures relating to 
other months are averages of 4-week periods. 


TABLE 2.—U. K.’s Weekly Averages of 
Board Production in Second Quarter, 
1951, and Percentages of Prewar Weekly 
Production 











Type of board and month Tons Percent 
Board for packaging: 
pas Ae ade 11, 084 119 
__ eee PAIR. Pee 11, 560 124 
SES a ree eee 12, 367 132 
Boot and shoe board: 
_ ES AE ses. 312 120 
; 7 A SeaaN SAE SERIES ts 323 124 
} eee Se Sere ret 341 131 
Grey felt paper for roofing: 

SERRE eee ‘hvanigilen 1, 384 195 
ee RRR = 1, 325 187 
i aicinb’s mi tade ke vse ann deeers 1, 470 207 

Building board: ‘ 
PON SES See ee 576 101 
SE See 691 121 
Sights ducctutctenhtseeedn 2 7 137 

Other sorts: 

Bite vegan one neeokcebusesne 736 199 
2 LSE aE A 606 164 
BN ah cc wttsnnnidnntan emcee 725 196 

Total: 

Bias nat conan eka seied 14, 092 125 
7 SS EE eT 14, 505 129 
Pi ekiknct tndmecaiebenadine 15, 686 139 











1 Average of 5-week period. The figures relating to 
other months are averages of 4-week periods. 


Source: The Board of Trade. 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, FINLAND 


The Director General of the Bank of Fin- 
land stated in a recent interview that Fin- 
land can increase its newsprint manufacture 
by 50 percent, or 200,000 tons, during the 
three ensuing years if it obtains foreign 
assistance with respect to credit for the pur- 
chase of machinery, and if considerable ad- 
vance payments can be made for.paper to 
be shipped in the future. The output of 
newsprint during 1950 was 400,000 tons. 


NEW PapPER MILL IN PHILIPPINES 


A Manila firm is reported to be building a 
plant for the production of tissue paper and 
other allied products. Operations will start 
around the end of this year, provided equip- 
ment arrives as scheduled. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN 


Sweden produced a total of about 1,200,- 
000 tons of paper and board in 1950, of which 
about 740,000 tons was exported. Plans pro- 
vide for an expansion of paper and board 
productive capacity during a 5-year period to 
a total of 1,500,000 tons. Consumption is 
expected to increase simultaneously. The 
quantity that may be available for export 
toward the end of the 5-year period is esti- 
mated at about 900,000 tons. The paper 
mills do not expect to have any difficulty 
in earmarking this quantity for export. 

Of.a total production in 1950 of about 
3,000,000 metric tons of paper pulp, approxi- 
mately 2,100,000 tons was exported. The 
value of Sweden’s pulp production is expected 
to increase gradually through a shifting of 
output to higher grades, especially to 
bleached sulfite. More Swedish pulp, how- 
ever, will go into domestic paper production, 
and as a result export shipments will drop 
somewhat. The net result in terms of for- 
eign-exchange earnings, of an increase in 
paper exports and a decline in pulp exports 
will depend largely on price developments, 
which are difficult to predict. Taking Octo- 
ber 1950 prices as a basis, it is estimated that 
aggregate receipts from paper and pulp ex- 
ports will on the whole remain unchanged. 

Pulp exports to all countries dropped, as 
anticipated, from $19,122 metric tons worth 
429,694,000 crowns in June 1951 to 114,165 
tons valued at 156,160,000 crowns in July. 
Corresponding exports to the United States 
declined from 44,190 to 2,143 tons as a result 
of the imposition of controls on imported 
pulp in the United States and the resultant 
Swedish drive to ship out maximum tonnages 
before the July 1 deadline. The over-all 
decline in exports was due to the record size 
of the June shipments, which reduced in- 
ventories to 35,000 tons to avoid payment of 
the new rate of the export tax effective on 
July 1. 

Some export prices on pulp continued to 
increase in July but at a lesser rate than 
during June. Average f. o. b. export prices 
in July in crowns per metric tons with June 
1951 prices, in parentheses, were as follows: 
Wet mechanical, 428 (458); dry mechanical, 
861 (645); dissolving pulp, 1,621 (1,679); 
other bleached sulfite 1,526 (1,445); un- 
bleached 1,495 (1,488); sulfate, bleached, 
1,669 (1,594), unbleached 1,468 (1,495). 

Pulp exports to the United States and to 
all countries were expected to recover ap- 
preciably during August. An official source 
believes that the reduced pulp shipments to 
the United States in the latter half of the 
year will not increase exports to other coun- 
tries but will improve delivery schedules on 
the other contracts, as orders for double this 
year’s output were accepted by producers. 

A related branch of the forest-products 
industry that has been expanded consider- 
ably in recent years is the wallboard indus- 
try. A total of 274,000 tons of wallboard 
were produced in 1950, of which 136,000 were 
exported. It is estimated that by 1955 the 
productive capacity of Swedish wallboard 
mills will total 350,000 tons, of which more 
than 150,000 will be available for export. 

The Swedish Finance Minister and senior 
Officials of the Swedish Department of Com- 
merce are reported to have recently called in 
the leaders of the pulp, paper, and lumber 
associations to discuss the disposition of the 
500,000,000 crowns collected since the first 
of the year in “business cycle equalization 
fees” on forest products and the terms of a 
new tax schedule for 1952. On August 24, 
the Swedish Government proposed for the 
fourth quarter a tax 10 to 20 crowns above 
the level in September. The Government 
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aiso proposed a change in the act to give it 
free use of 30 percent of the proceeds now 
earmarked for reforestation and _ social 
benefits. 

Private producers are said to object to the 
labor confederation’s proposal for a tax on 
the export industries to subsidize the import 
industries. They point to the 25 percent in- 
crease in wages since October and the rise 
in pulpwood prices within a year, from 20 
to 60 crowns a cubic meter. Imports of wood 
from Finland for the Swedish pulp and paper 
industry have soared this year to an unofficial 
estimate of 40,000,000 cubic feet, valued at 
80,000,000 crowns. 


Sum ALLOTTED TO FINANCE Imports INTO 
PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Council for United States 
Aid and the ECA Mission at Manila, in a 
recent joint statement, announced that 
$348,000 had been made available by ECA 
to the Central Bank. This amount is to 
finance the importation of pulp, paper (ex- 
clusive of newsprint), and paper products. 
Cigarette paper was specifically mentioned 
among the items covered. 


Radio and Television 


Rapio Imports, BERMUDA 


Radio receiving sets manufactured in hard- 
currency areas are on a deferred list, com- 
piled by the Supplies Commission of the 
Bermuda government in an attempt to close 
the dollar gap. They may, therefore, be 
bought from soft-currency areas only. How- 
ever, radio components and tubes to be used 
in the repair of United States radios already 
in the islands may be bought from hard- 
currency areas. 

The following is a comparative list of im- 
ports of radio receiving sets, tubes, and com- 
pqnents in the year 1950 and in the period 
January 1 to August 29, 1951, by country of 
origin: 


Jan, 1-—Dec. Jan, 1-Aug. 
Country 31, 1950 29, 1951 
United Kingdom. -- £18, 250 13s. £5, 345 15s. 
| RS RES oe 1,120 11 812 8 
United States__......-. 8, 206 14 8, 078 10 
Netherlands_.......... 6,158 7 2,603 18s, 


£33,736 5s. £16, 840 11s. 


Imports from the United States are on the 
increase; imports in the first 8 months of 
1951 amounted to almost as much as imports 
in the entire year 1950. 


Rubber and Products 


ARGENTINA’S RUBBER IMPORTS, FIRST HALF 
or 1951 


Figures compiled from shipping manifests 
indicate that about 10,000 metric tons of dry 
natural rubber, 1,165 tons of natural latex, 
and 1,900 tons of reclaimed rubber were im- 
ported into Argentina in the first 6 months 
of 1951. Imports of synthetic rubber were 
very small. 

Most of the rubber-product plants operated 
at close to capacity in the first half of this 
year, and it is estimated that dry natural- 
rubber consumption was close to 9,000 tons 
and use of natural latex ran between 400 
and 500 tons. 

Domestic production of reclaimed rubber 
was estimated at 500 tons during the period 
under review, and this was consumed in me- 
chanical rubber goods, battery boxes, and 
rubber heels. 

Shortage of GR-S imports from the United 
States, used for coating bead wire in tires, 
forced companies to import reclaimed rubber, 
the domestic material being unsuitable be- 
cause of high alkalinity. 

Tire-company stocks of natural rubber 
(dry and latex) were estimated at 4,500 tons 
on June 30, 1951. 

Official figures are not yet available, but 
trade sources estimate that 450,000 tires and 
tubes were produced in the first half of 1951. 
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to countries in special need. 


Yugoslavia, 2,000. 


27,500 metric tons. 





IMC Allocation of Newsprint to Countries in Special Need 


The Pulp-Paper Committee of the International Materials Conference announced in 
late September that its member governments have accepted a unanimous recommenda- 
tion made to them by the Committee in favor of a third emergency allocation of newsprint 


This third allocation of 15,800 metric tons has been made to 10 countries as follows 
(in metric tons) : Germany, 5,000; Brazil, 1,200; Chile, 1,000; Dominican Republic, 500; 
France, 2,000; Indonesia, 1,500; Nicaragua, 400; Spain, 1,000; Uruguay, 1,200; and 


The third allocation brings the aggregate allocation of newsprint by IMC to date to 
The two previous allocations of newsprint made by IMC on May 30 
and June 24 amounted to 11,700 metric tons, divided as follows: To France (2,700 tons), 
Greece (1,440 tons), India (2,250 tons), Malaya and Singapore (630 tons), Pakistan 
(450 tons), the Philippines (2,340 tons), and Yugoslavia (1,890 tons). 

In its announcement, the Committee stressed that the quantity of newsprint being 
made available for allocation is limited because it will be diverted from contracts between 
Canadian and United States producers and Canadian and United States publishers. The 
latter are foregoing such newsprint for this purpose. As a consequence, allocations were 
made to countries where emergency conditions existed. The quantities allocated so far 
will be taken into account in any future program. 

The Committee is still considering the over-all newsprint situation, taking into consid- 
eration the limited supplies available for any allocation. The Committee advises all 
consumer countries not to cancel their contracts or fail to take up supplies offered in the 
hope of receiving newsprint through IMC allocations on more advantageous terms. 

The 14 member governments of the Pulp-Paper Committee are: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 








For the year, the industry hopes to better 
the 1947 record of 948,500 tires and 810,500 
tubes. Output of other products in the first 
half of 1951 is estimated to include 7,500,000 
pairs of rubber-soled shoes, 24,000 pairs of 
rubber boots, 70,000 battery boxes, and more 
than 1,200 tons of other molded and ex- 
truded rubber articles. 

Production was not sufficient to erase the 
shortage of large tires and tubes that re- 
sulted from production stoppages in 1950, so 
the Government authorized several pas- 
senger transportation entities to place orders 
for approximately 5,000 large truck and bus 
tires and tubes in the United States. 

Government rationing control of truck, 
bus, and tractor tires remained in full force 
during the period, but control of passenger 
tires was eased unofficially to permit manu- 
facturers to dispose of a small quantity to 
their own customers. The tire-rationing 
program continued to function very ineffi- 
ciently. Shortages in various parts of the 
country were aggravated, though manufac- 
turers’ stocks increased heavily. 

The Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
effective May 1, 1951, authorized increases 
in legal selling prices of 23 percent for tires 
and 25 percent for tubes, somewhat less than 
the increases of 25 and 35 percent, respec- 
tively, requested by the industry. 


ONE COMPANY PRODUCING TIRES AND 
TUBES IN URUGUAY 


The one company producing tires and 
tubes in Uruguay consumes about 95 percent 
of all rubber used in that country. This 
company is estimated to have consumed in 
1950 about 237 tons of natural rubber and 
10 tons of synthetic rubber per month or 
approximately 3,000 tons in the year. Of 
the monthly consumption of natural rubber, 
about 181 tons was consumed in the produc- 
tion of transportation goods (tires, tubes, 
camelback, and tire-repair materials). 

Reclaimed-rubber-production capacity of 
this company is reported to be 30 tons per 
month, but at present only 15 tons per 
month is being used, according to trade 
sources. 

Actual production figures are not avail- 
able, but it is estimated that 53,000 passen- 
ger-car tires and 30,000 tubes, 27,000 truck 
and bus tires and 18,000 tubes, and 38,000 
bicycle tires were produced in 1950. Pro- 
duction capacity is reported to be 20,000 
automotive tires per month. 


According to commercial sources, 23,802 
tires and 19,460 tubes were imported into 
Uruguay in 1950. The United Kingdom was 
the chief source, supplying 18,828 tires and 
16,497 tubes. Breakdown by size and type 
is not available. 


MALAYAN GUTTA-PERCHA AND JELUTONG 
TRADE 


Imports of gutta-percha into Malaya to- 
taled 354 long tons in the first 6 months of 
1951, compared with 407 tons in the like 
period a year ago. Exports of gutta-percha 
from Malaya amounted to 337 tons in the 
1951 period as against 304 tons in the 1950 
period. 

Malayan imports of jelutong in January- 
June 1951 totaled 1,249 tons and exports, 973 
tons. In January—June 1950, imports were 
1,811 tons and exports, 1,204 tons. 

Imports and exports of gutta-percha and 
jelutong in the first two quarters of 1951 are 
summarized in the following table: 


Malayan Imports and Exports of Gutta- 
Percha and Jelutong, First Two Quar- 
ters, 1951 

{In long tons] 

















' Gutta-percha Jelutong 
Source or destination Jan.- | Apr.- | Jan.- | Apr.- 
Mar. | June | Mar. | June 
1951 1951 1951 1951 
| | 
Imports from— | 
Indonesia_.........| 108.69 | 185.74 | 364.92 | 368.99 
ee ee | 1.78 | 55.48 | ° 75.06 
North Borneo...-- 3. 62 4. 66 20. 34 9.11 
Sarawak__......_-- 16. 83 14. 84 | 156.74 191. 07 
Thailand... 4.94 | 13.27] 6.62 1.13 
Total... _. 134.08 | 220.29 | 604.10 | 645.36 
Exports to— 
United States_.....| 70.14 91.99 | 190.19 235. 68 
United Kingdom..| 48.97 | 80.62 | 184.85 | 187.70 
| TS J J } ) eee 1.00 
Germany..--_-.....- kg ee : winks 
Netherlands. ____- . . oe _ t 5 eee 
Switzerland_____- . 02 A) SS Ses 
(eae . 3. 50 8 Cee ee 
TESS, SEH aN ga 49.46 | 103. 4 
Total... 144. 43 | 192. 11 | 444.50 | 528.32 
| 





Source: Malayan Statistics, External Trade. 
(Continued on p. 25) 
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Prepared in the Carrier Division, 
Office of the Under Secretary for 
Transportation 


Mexico’s Imports of Natural 
Gas—Correction 


On page 26, of the August 27, 1951, issue 
of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY under the 
caption “Increase Noted in Mexico’s Imports 
of Natural Gas,” figures of imports for 1951 
and 1950 were inadvertently transposed. 
They therefore should read as follows: “In 
the first 6 months of 1951, imports of natu- 
ral gas amounted to 10,144,202,000 cubic feet, 
compared with 11,744,024,000 cubic feet im- 
ported in the like period of 1950.” These 
figures indicate a decrease in imports of 
natural gas instead of an increase as indi- 
cated in the heading. 


French Airline Begins 
New Weekly Flight 


On September 19, 1951, according to a 
French press report, Union Aeromaritime de 
Transports started a new air service between 
Paris and Abidjan, with stops at Bordeaux, 
Casablanca, Dakar, and Conakry. South- 
bound planes will leave Paris every Saturday, 
and planes will leave from Abidjan for Paris 
every Sunday. 


Railway Operations in Angola 


In 1950 Angola’s four railways Carried 
1,198,733 passengers and 1,951,640 metric tons 
of freight, a substantial increase Over 1949 
figures of 1,096,134 passengers and 1,443,788 
tons of freight. The largest upturn in freight 
traffic was on the Benguela Railway, 1,664,762 
metric ton8 in 1950, compared with 1,177,077 
in 1949, because of heavier shipments of 
agricultural commodities for export and 
rising transit traffic with the Katanga min- 
eral region of the Belgian Congo. The Ben- 
guela Railway augmented its rolling stock 
by 173 freight cars and 6 Garret locomotives 
during the year. 

At the Central African Transportation 
Conference held in Johannesburg in October 
1950, agreement was reached on through 
rates on certain inbound goods shipped 
through Lobito to Katanga or Rhodesian 
destinations on the Benguela Railway, but 
ratification of the agreement had not been 
obtained by the close of the year. 

Freight handled by the Luanda Railway 
also increased last year, totaling 216,659 
metric tons, compared with 194,816 tons in 
1949, but passenger traffic fell off slightly. 
Work was begun on rerouting of the terminal 
portion of the railway to the east of Luanda 
instead of through the center of the city and 
the new extension was scheduled to be 
opened early in 1951. Sixty new mineral 
loading cars, mainly for manganese ore, were 
acquired by the Luanda Railway in 1950, as 
well as three 36-passenger Diesel rail cars of 
British manufacture. 

Work continued on extension of the Moca- 
medes Railway southward from Chibia to 
Gambos (Chibemba) and on widening of 
the entire length of track from 0.60-centi- 
meter gage to standard African 42-inch gage. 
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Two steel and concrete railway bridges were 
under construction near Mocamedes and 
were expected to be completed in 1951. Used 
railway equipment purchased for the Moca- 
medes Railway in 1950 in South Africa in- 
cluded 3 wood-burning locomotives and 29 
ore-loading cars. Passenger traffic rose ap- 
preciably but freight receipts dropped and 
the line operated at a loss. 

The small Amboim Railway which serves 
the coffee region of Gabela also Operated at 
a loss in 1950. New equipment is badly 
needed on the line, and the owners have 
petitioned tHe Portuguese Government to 
request ECA assistance for this purpose. 


New Electrification Scheme 
For Welsh Ports Announced 


The steam power plants located in the 
Welsh ports of Cardiff and Swansea, County 
of Glamorgan, and in the port of Newport, 
County of Monmouth, will be replaced by 
hydroelectric plants at an approximate cost 
of $1,470,000, according to a recent announce- 
ment by a Dock and Inland Waterways 
executive. 

The docks of South Wales are enclosed 
areas of water, the entrances to which are 
through locks. It is stated that a considera- 
ble saving in coal will result from the change 
to hydroelectric power and the plants will 
be less likely to break down. 


Sweden’s Energy Consumption 
Shows Annual Increase 


For many years the production and con- 
sumption of electric power in Sweden has 
been rising by about 614 percent annually. 
In recent years Swedish power consumption 
has increased by about 1,600,000,000 kw-hr. 
a year. In 1950 consumption approximated 
17,300,000,000 kw.-hr., or an annual increase 
of about 1,000,000,000 kw.-hr. Present ex- 
pansion plans provide for an annual increase 
in production of 1,300,000,000 kw.-hr., and 
for increasing the country’s total generating 
capacity to 23,500,000,000 kw.-hr. by 1955. 


Telecommunications Boards 


Established in Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan has set up a 
Wireless Board under the chairmanship of 
the Chief Engineer of Posts and Telegraphs. 
The Board will advise the Government on the 
establishment of new wireless services, opera- 
tions, and standardization of equipment; 
regulate technical and traffic matters; and 
coordinate the entire radio network of Paki- 
stan for the best utilization. Its principal 
function, however, will be to assign frequen- 
cies in the country and coordinate their as- 
signments with other boards outside of 
Pakistan. 

A Telecommunications Development Board, 
under the chairmanship of the Joint Sec- 
retary, Ministry of Finance, was also recently 
established by the Pakistan Government. 
This Board will operate in conjunction with 
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the country’s Six-Year National Develop- 
ment Plan. It is reported that the Board 
has prepared a detailed telecommunications 
plan envisaging 200 more telegraph stations, 
123 additional telephone exchanges, 25,000 
more telephones, and a country-wide stand- 
by wireless network. Priority has been given 
to the establishment of 13 wireless transmit- 
ting stations and 36 receiving stations. 


Steady Progress Reported 
by B. C. Power Commission 


In its sixth annual report, for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1951, just released, the 
British Columbia (Canada) Power, Commis- 
sion reported that 4,075 new customers were 
added to its distribution lines in the past 
year. In addition, 9 new generating units 
of 2,710—kw. capacity were placed in opera- 
tion, 92 circuit-miles were added to its 
transmission lines, and 435 circuit-miles to 
its distribution lines. These additions gave 
the Commission at the close of its 1950-51 
fiscal year a total of 71 generating units in 
operation with a total installed capacity of 
100,350 kw., 550 circuit-miles in transmission 
lines (over 23 kv.), and 2,393 circuit-miles 
in distribution lines, administered in 25 
power districts. Two new districts were 
added in the fiscal year. 

The principal construction work under- 
taken by the Commission in the 1951 fiscal 
year was the completion of the Whatshan 
development on lower Arrowhead Lake with 
the installation of two generators of 
11,250-kw. capacity. This plant was placed 
in operation in the early summer of 1951. 
A second important project was at the 
hydroelectric plant at Clowhom Falls, where 
two 1500 kw. generators are being installed. 
It is expected that this plant will go into 
operation by November 1951 to supply power 
to the important Sechelt Peninsula. The 
Commission also purchased the municipal 
generating plant at Merritt, B. C., with an 
initial installed capacity of 250 kw. to which 
two additional units of 250 kw. are being 
added. 

In all, 14 new generating units of 3,750—kw. 
capacity were installed in fiscal 1951, and 5 
units of 1,040 kw. were removed, leaving 71 
units of 100,350 kw. installed as of March 31, 
1951, as against 62 units of 97,640 kw. on 
March 31, 1951. 

On Vancouver Island 10-circuit-miles of 
transmission line of 60 kv. were extended 
from Nanaimo to the Harmac-sulfate mile, 
making a total of 249.6 circuit-miles: in- 
stalled on the Island as of March 1951. In 
the course of the year 75 circuit-miles of 
132 kv. were extended from the Whatshan 
plant to Vernon, and 6.9 miles from the 
Kamloops-Vernon line to Armstrong, giving 
a total of 300.1 for the Whatshan-Vernon- 
Kamloops system. Thus the Commission has 
a total of 549.7 circuit-miles in transmission 
lines in its two principal systems. 

Also in 1951 the Commission added 348.5 
circuit-miles in primary lines and 82.7 miles 
in secondary distribution lines, giving a 
total of 431.2 circuit miles in new distribu- 
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France Holds Numerous 
Exhibitions and Fairs 


Many United States businessmen traveling 
abroad find it convenient either to exhibit 
their wares or to look over the markets for 
new import items at some of the numerous 
international trade fairs and exhibitions 
held each year in various parts of the world. 
The significance of some of these events is 
indicated by the fact that at two of the 
largest and important fairs held in France 
alone in 1951 (Paris, April 28 to May 14; and 
Lyon, March 31 to April 9), there were 15,750 
exhibitors and 3,500,000 visitors. 

Other fairs and exhibitions which have 
recently been held or are scheduled to take 
place in France include the following: 

International Machine-Tool Exhibition, 
Paris, September 1-10. 

International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, Sep- 
tember 1-16. 

International Leather Exposition, Paris, 
September 14-23. 


International Trade Fair, Marseille, Sep- 
tember 15—October 1. 

International Timber (Wood Products and 
Wood-Working Tools) Exhibition, Lyon, Sep- 
tember 23—October 7. 


Radio and Television Exhibition, Paris, 
September 28—October 10. 


International Nautical Exhibition, Paris, 
September 29—October 14. 


International Automobile, Cycle and 
Sports Exhibition, Paris, October 4-14. 


International Packaging, Handling Method, 
Display, and Distribution Exhibition, Paris, 
October 4-14. 

International Bottling Materials and Re- 
lated Industries Exhibition, Paris, October 
4-14. 


International Office Appliances and Equip- 
ment Exhibition, Paris, October 6-17. 


Tourist and Hotel Industry Exhibition, 
Paris, October 27—November 11. 


Seventh Laboratory Equipment Show, 
First Chemistry Exposition, Paris, Novem- 
ber 22—December 2. 


International Agricultural Machinery Ex- 
hibition, Paris, March 4-9, 1952. 

International Trade Fair, Lyon, April 
19-28, 1952. 

International Trade Fair, Paris, May 17-— 
June 2, 1952. 


Some of these shows are held annually. 


At the 1951 Bordeaux Fair, held June 10 
to 25, about 3,000 exhibitors occupied a total 
area of 150,000 square meters (1 sq. meter= 
10.76 sq. ft.). The products of 17 countries 
were shown by local French agents and in 
many instances by representatives of Paris 
agencies. Among these were products from 
North Africa. Also, Italy and Switzerland 
had tourist booths. From the United States 
there were automobiles, farm machinery, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, and mattresses. 
Also on display were light and heavy ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, particularly 
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radios, foods and spirits. Total attendance 
was estimated at 2,000,000. 

Information or application for space to 
the 1952 Bordeaux Fair, to take place in 
June, may be obtained from Mr. Raoul 
Fournier, President of the Committee of the 
International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, France. 

The 19th International Aeronautical Ex- 
position, held at the Grand Palais des 
Champs Elysses and Le Bourget Airport, was 
organized by L’Union Syndicate des Indus- 
tries Aeronautiques. The founder of this 
biennial show, which had its.inception in 
1909, declared the purpose to be “to acquaint 
the public with the technique and the 
achievements of the industry, to give rise to 
vocations, and to allow technicians and 
tradesmen to periodically compare the re- 
sults of their efforts.” 

Small and medium-sized aircraft, models, 
power plants and accessories, and exhibits 
of French and foreign governmental agencies 
were exhibited in the Grand Palais, from 
June 15 to June 30. The larger aircraft were 
displayed at Le Bourget Airport from June 
22 to June 30. The show was climaxed by 
a spectacular flying exhibition at Le Bourget 
on July 1. 

It is reported that the 1951 Salon was 
smaller than the 1949 show, in number of 
exhibitors and visitors. The number of ex- 
hibitors this year was 220, as against 260 in 
the 1949 Salon. The United States was rep- 
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resented by four firms and by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. In addition, the 
U. S. Air Force was represented in the static 
display at the airport and played a promi- 
nent role in the flying exhibition on July 1. 

Attendance at the Grand Palais was 200,- 
000, at the Bourget static exhibitition, 20,000, 
and the flying exhibition, 200,000. 

Because of the stated purpose of this ex- 
hibition, sales were limited. Prestige was 
the principal consideration for participation. 
French exhibits naturally predominated. 
The United Kingdom ranked second, both 
as to number of exhibits and amount of 
space taken. It made a strong showing, pri- 
marily to keep the wares of the British man- 
ufacturing industry before the public eye. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration’s Ex- 
hibit, considered one of the most interesting, 
is reported to have contributed greatly to 
the success of the Salon and to United States 
prestige in the field of civil aeronautics. 

Additional information on a number of 
the events listed above appears from time to 
time in this magazine. Application for 
space in any of these events may be sub- 
mitted to either Mr. Raymond Treuil, French 
Commercial Counselor, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; the Office of the Com- 
mercial Counselor, French Embassy, 2129 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
or the French Chamber of Commerce, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





Displays at Paris International Aeronautical Exhibition. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Notre.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 


1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 

Argentina - . Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 

Bolivia Joliviano Official 

| Legal free 

Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial ' 
Special commercial. . 
Free market 

Colombia Peso Bank of Republic 8 
Basic 8 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uneontrolied 

Equador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani Official 3 
Official 
Free 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon _.-. Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


k ree 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

>Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

* New rate established Jan, 10, 1950. 

? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December 

‘See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951 

’ January—November New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

10 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 
2 November—December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

'3 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian curb rate as of June 1, 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are 
either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in several 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate 
widely and vary substantially from those above. Sev- 
eral countries also allow special rates to be applied to 
some transactions either directly or through barter or 
private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are yey at the free market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect; 
ordinary (4.23 preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 


October 29, 1951 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





Approx- | 
1949 1950 1951 mane Date 
; . : S é _Rate | equivalent rs 
annual) | (annual) June - U.S. 1951 
currency 
() 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0. 1333 | Sept. 13 
(1) 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2009 Do. 
(‘) 214.04 14.14 14. 53 . 0688 Do. 
$2. 42 » 60. 60 60.60 | 60.60 | .0165 | July 24 
4111.59 | 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *190.00 | 188. 00 . 0053 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18.72 | . 0534 | Sept. 29 
31. 10 $1.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60.10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 88. 39 95. 00 . 0105 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 : ‘ 
2.51 2. 51 . 3984 | Aug. 31 
5. @7 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
7.91 8.77 7. 48 7.82 . 1330 Do. 
13. 50 ® 13. 50 13. 50 15. 15 . 0660 | Oct. 1 
17. 63 18. 36 17. 59 18. 20 . 0549 Do. 
2.04 10 2.02 2. 02 2. 02 . 4950 | Sept. 29 
118. 65 &. #5 &. 65 8. 64 . 1157 | Sept. 27 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 | June 29 
7.00 7.00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 7.09 7.09 . 1410 Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 . 1667 | Sept. 28 
9. 00 9. 00 -1111 Do. 
27. 00 36. 00 . 9278 Do. 
17 14.95 15. 20 0658 | Oct. 1 
18. 15.15 15.40 | . 0650 Do. 
2. 2. 50 . . 4000 | Sept. 29 
1.{ 1. 90 5263 | Sept. 28 
42. ¢ 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2. 2.17 . 3953 Do. 
3. 3. 35 . 2985 | Sept. 29 
3 3.35 . 2985 | Do. 





of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz, 
preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), 
auction A and B (established initially in Novy. 1949 at 
9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into a single 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since Apr. 1950 are paid 
for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Non- 
trade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal 
free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was abol- 
ished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at anexchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling 
is established. Ali foreign payments are made at the 
basie selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended, Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent 
ad valorem, 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate. 

Ecuador.—*‘ Essential’? imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 








(Continued from p. 11) 


cation of linen drills and drills of ordinary 
fibers, by Resolution No. 609 of August 30, 
1951, effective on September 15. 
The new classifications are as follow: 
SECTION I1—TEXTILES 
GROUP 2—LINEN AND RAMIE 
Subgroup 2— Fabrics 
Duty in bolivares 
Customs per gross 
Tariff No. kilogram 
110, Cloths of pure or mixed linen, of plain fabric, 
whose weight exceeds 150 grams (white, col- 
ored, or prints, not known commercially 


under the name of drills): 
(A) Up to 13 threads . 3. 40 


(B) Of 14 to 16 threads 3. 60 
(C) Of 17 to 18 threads . 3.80 
(D) Of 19 to 21 threads 5.00 
(E) Of 22 or more threads 5. 50 


110-bis, Cloths of plain or figured fabric, commer- 
cially known under the name of drills, whose 
weight is 180 grams or more 6. 00 
111, Cloths of pure or mixed linen, of figured fabric 
(white, colored, or prints, not known com- 
mercially under the name of drills): 
(A) Up to 150 grams__- 


= . 6.50 
(B) Of more than 150 grams. 


. 50 


— 


GROUP 5—HEMP, JUTE, AND OTHER ORDI- 
NARY FIBERS 
Subgroup 2— Fabrics 


152, Cloths of ordinary fibers, whose count of 
threads in textiles exceeds 6 (not known 
commercially under the name of drills): 


(A) Up to 130 grams Ra ts = .- $.00 
(B) Of 131 to 160 grams____-_-..--- mars 6. 50 
(C) Of 161 to 200 grams int ens ae 
(D) Of more than 200 grams 2” 4.00 
152-bis, Cloths of ordinary fibers, known com- 
mercially under the name of drills, whose 
weight is 180 grams or more__._.--.--.-.-----. 6.00 





the official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 

valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade ceceniniu 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made 
at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, 
dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to 
payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government-owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordo- 
bas per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar 
(effective rate 8). Nonessential imports and other 
nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. S. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar es upon the de- 
gree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; and the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers in- 
visibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, re- 
spectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3. 12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, depend- 
ing upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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The following publications, brought to 
the Department’s attention through cour- 
tesy of the publishers, are listed as a serv- 
ice to businessmen. For copies write 
direct to the publisher named. 


Economic Progress and Problems of 
Western Europe. Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation. 1951. 158 
pp. Price, $3. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

The third of a series of general reports 
issued by the Organization on the European 
Recovery Program, this report differs from 
the two earlier ones in that it does not set 
out to describe.in detail future problems and 
future action, nor attempt to give quantita- 
tive estimates for the future. 

Part I summarizes the achievements of 
the Western European economy since the 
start of the Program and the main lessons 
resulting therefrom; and discusses qualita- 
tively the problems of the immediate future. 
Part II presents in considerable detail the 
achievements under the Program and the 
progress made by the Organization in foster- 
ing economic cooperation. The time covered 
in the report is from the autumn of 1947 to 
the end of 1950, but emphasis is given to 
developments in 1950. 


European Economic Cooperation. Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coop- 
eration. 1951. 43 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 

Part I of this three-section survey dis- 
cussses the problems confronting Western 
Europe since 1947 and the emergence of new 
ones following the outbreak in Korea. 
Part II covers the main activities of the Or- 
ganization, dealing specifically with arrange- 
ments for intra-European trade and pay- 
ments, the allocation of scarce resources, 
measures for increasing output, and work to- 
ward the achievement of internal financial 
stability. Part III, in treating of the role 
and nature of European cooperation, dis- 
cusses difficulties in the way of such cooper- 
ation, the rule of unanimity, and world 
problems and wider forms Of cooperation. 


The South American Handbook. 1951 
edition. Trade and Travel Publications, 
Lid., London. 770 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The American distributor is H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950-972 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N. Y. 

This volume is a yearbook and guide to 
the countries and resources of South and 
Central America, Mexico, and Cuba. 

The general introduction discusses Latin 
America as a whole—area; physiographical 
features; climates; peoples; early and later 
history; seasOns for visits; travel (touches 
on hotels, meals, passports, metric weights 
and measures, language, hygiene and health, 
suitable clothing, etc.); care of baggage: 
employment; distribution of trade; Spanish 
and Portuguese terms for days of the week, 
months, times and seasons, cardinal and 
ordinal numbers, food, drink, apparel, etc.; 
discussion of ports of call on the way from 
Europe or the United States; and so on. 

There are separate chapters covering the 
20 States of South America (those on Uru- 
guay and Venezuela were completely re- 
written), the 6 Republics of Central Amer- 
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ica, and Cuba and Mexico. Illustrative of 
content is the index for Argentina-Buenos 
Aires; capitals of provinces and territories; 
other important cities and towns; pleasure 
resorts; physical features, climate, etc.; 
characteristics of the provinces; govern- 
ment; agricultural resources; livestock; 
products of livestock industry; mineral 
wealth; foreign trade and debt; industrial 
development; air services; currency, weights, 
and measures; settlers in Argentina; tours 
in Argentina; transandine journey; farming 
lands and farming life; Argentine Patagonia; 
information for passengers; guidance for 
commercial travelers; Argentine calendar; 
embassies and consulates; railway maps. 

In addition, there are chapters on meat, 
petroleum, insurance, communications, and 
other special subjects. 


Nonferrous Metals. Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. 92 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

This yearbook is in two section. Section 
A gives names, addresses, and scope of activ- 
ities of associations, institutions, and tech- 
nical journals in the participating countries, 
Canada, and the United States that are con- 
cerned with the development and use of 
nonferrous metals. The Organization states 
that, in the case of some countries, the list 
is illustrative only and not exhaustive. Sec- 
tion A is supplemented by Annex A, en- 
titled “Copper development association pub- 
lications (United Kingdom).” Section B 
is limited arrangement of bodies and publi- 
cations by individual metal and/or process. 


The Hotel Industry in the USA. Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coop- 
eration. 1951. 67 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 

This report is a synthesis of the reports 
of three missions of hotel experts from mem- 
ber countries sent to the United States for 
on-the-spot study of the hotel industry. 

The five sections of the report cover, re- 
spectively, the United States travel market 
and travel promotion; hotel operational 
techniques and accounting; hotel mainten- 
ance, reconstruction, new construction, and 
layout and equipment; vocational training, 
hotel associations, and technical informa- 
tion; and catering. Appendixes give sugges- 
tions to European hotel keepers on how to 
please their American clientele, some details 
regarding activities of the American Hotel 
Association, and a bibliography. 


Southeast Asia. By E. H. G. Dobby. 
1951. 415 pp. Price, $5. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

The author states that the aim of this 
book is to present a picture of environmental 
conditions and human adaptations in south- 
east Asia such as will provide the student 
with a basic text and, at the same time, 
stimulate sociologists, administrators, poli- 
ticians, and businessmen to see the rela- 
tion of their work to the general field. 
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The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


Monthly Sterling-Dollar Trade Review— 
August 1951. World Trade Series No. 107. 
August 1951. 8 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Australia. World Trade Series No. 119. Sep- 
tember 1951. 2 pp. Free. 

Paraguay—Import and Exchange Controls. 
World Trade Series No. 120. September 1951. 
2 pp. Free. 

Azores Islands—Summary of Basic Eco- 
nomic Information. World Trade Series No. 
121. August 1951. 7 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Canada. World Trade Series No. 122. Sep- 
tember 1951. 2 pp. Free. 

Application of the Import Tariff System of 
Uruguay. World Trade Series No. 123. Sep- 
tember 1951. 3 pp. Free. 

Application of the Import Tariff System of 
Paraguay. World Trade Series No. 124. Sep- 
tember 1951. 3 pp. Free. 

Austrian Tax Laws Relative to the Prob- 
lem of Double Taxation. World Trade Series 
No. 125. September 1951. 4 pp. Price 10 
cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Austria. World Trade Series No. 126. Sep- 
tember 1951. 2 pp. Free. 

Establishing a Business in Australia. 
World Trade Series No. 127. September 1951. 
12 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Rumania. World 
Trade Series No. 128. September 1951. 4 
pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Czechoslovakia. 
World Trade Series No. 129. September 1951. 
2 pp. Free. 

Some Published Reports on the Latin 
American Area Available in the International 
Reference Service, Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Business Information Service, Mimeograph 
Releases, and other publications. World 
Trade Series No. 1380. September 1951, 15 
pp. Price 15 cents. 

Amendment to Philippine Import Control 
Law (Republic Act 650). World Trade Se- 
ries No. 131. September 1951. 21 pp. Price 
25 cents. 

Law to Encourage Foreign Investments in 
Turkey. World Trade Series No. 132. Octo- 
ber 1951. 3 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
British Guiana. World Trade Series No. 134. 
October 1951. 2 pp. Free. 

Monthly Sterling-Dollar Trade Review— 
September 1951. World Trade Series No. 136. 
October 1951. 8 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Total United States Export and Import 
Trade—January—July. Business Information 
Series—International Trade Statistics. Sep- 
tember 1951. Price 10 cents. 














The publication is in three parts. The 
first gives details of the natural landscape 
as the setting; the second goes from this 
basis into the human details of each politi- 
cal unit (Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, Indo- 
china, Thailand, and the Philippines); and 
the third ties together the social geography 
of southeast Asia, posing some of its present 
problems. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES [apace 


(Continued from p. 20) 


CANADA’S CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, 
AND STOCKS 


New-rubber consumption in Canada 
totaled 5,146 long tons in July, compared 
with 5,162 tons in the preceding month and 
5,308 tons in July 1950. 

In the first 7 months of 1951, new-rubber 
consumption amounted to 44,175 tons, con- 
sisting of 29,213 tons of natural rubber and 
14,962 tons of synthetic. In the like period 
of 1950, the total was 37,762 tons, consisting 
of 25,946 tons of natural and 11,816 tons of 
synthetic. Consumption needs to average 
only 4,904 tons a month in the last 5 months 
of this year to equal the record of 68,695 tons 
posted for the year 1950. 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber 
amounted to 1,155 tons in July 1951, 10,260 
tons in January-July 1951, and 7,750 tons in 
January-July 1950. The ratio of reclaimed- 
rubber consumption to total new-rubber 
consumption increased from 20.5 percent in 
the 1950 period to 23.2 percent in the 1951 
period. 

Production of synthetic rubber set a new 
record of 5,434 tons in July and comprised 
3,001 tons of buna-S, 1,471 tons of butyl, and 
962 tons of other synthetic. Total output 
in the first 7 months of 1951 was 33,639 tons 
compared with 32,874 tons in the first 7 
months of 1950. 

Output of reclaimed rubber was 202 tons 
in July, 3,153 tons in January-July 1951 and 
2,303 tons in January-July 1950. 

Stocks in Canada at the end of July in- 
cluded 5,379 tons of natural rubber, 3,673 
tons of synthetic rubber, and 2,345 tons of 
reclaimed rubber. On January 1, 1951, such 
stocks were 3,421 tons, 3,015 tons, and 1,755 
tons, respectively. 


Textiles 


DoMINICAN REPUBLIC COTTON MILLS 
EXPANDING 


Dominican spinning and weaving mills are 
increasing their capacity to use raw cotton. 
Before the 1950-51 crop year there was only 
one cotton spinning and weaving mill in the 
country, but a second mill began operations 
in February 1951, and a third mill is expected 
to be functioning by the end of this year or 
early next year. The capacity of the original 
mill was increased during the past year by 
the installation of considerable new equip- 
ment, and plans have been laid for further 
expansion of this factory beyond its present 
operating capacity. The number of spindles 
in operation is approximately 3,060, and 1,320 
additional spindles are ready for installation 
as soon as more space is provided. The sec- 
ond mill has 3,250 spindles, half of which are 
devoted to the spinning of rayon. The third 
mill will have approximately 3,000 spindles, 


all of which will be suitable for the spinning 
of cotton. 


CANADIAN COMPANY TO ERECT NEW NYLON 
PLANT 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., recently an- 
nounced the decision to erect a plant in On- 
tario to produce the basic materials (hexa- 
methylene diamine and adipic acid) for 
making nylon salt. Construction was sched- 
uled to begin in the autumn and to be com- 
pleted in July 1953. The company will then 
be engaged in all processes of nylon manu- 
facture from the basic materials to knitted 
and woven fabrics, and thus it will be en- 
tirely independent of the United States, its 
present source of supply for the ingredients 
of nylon salt. 

Reports indicate that the plant will man- 
ufacture the basic materials from petroleum 
derivatives, rather than from coal-tar deriv- 
atives, and that development of a Canadian 
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source for the petroleum product is under 
way. 

The plant will employ about 600 persons, 
one-third of whom will be engineers and 
highly skilled technicians. It will consume 
about 60,000 tons of coal annually and 6,500 
gallons of water a minute. 


ABACA PRODUCTION IN COosTA RICA 
AND PANAMA 


Production of abaca fiber in Costa Rica 
and Panama during the first 6 months of 
1951 amounted to 4,500,000 pounds, con- 
trasted to 7,900,000 pounds produced in the 
corresponding period of 1950. Recovery of 
tow showed a similar decrease, dropping 
from 181,250 pounds in the first 6 months of 
1950 to 58,750 pounds in the first half of 1951. 

Production during the second quarter of 
1951, however, showed a slight increase over 
the preceding quarter’s production. Pan- 
ama accounted for about 60 percent of the 
total output in the periods mentioned. 


IMPORTS OF RAYON PIECE Goops, EGYPT 


Egyptian silk and rayon weaving has in- 
creased to better than 22,000,000 meters 
annually. The cloth is mainly in plain 
weaves, and hence imports to supplement 
local production consist principally of 
printed, fancy-woven, and novelty fabrics. 

Rayon piece goods imports in 1950 
amounted to 889,000 kilograms, an increase 
of 34 percent over 1949. Despite a market 
considered sluggish, imports for the first 6 
months of 1951 showed a further increase, 
totaling 719,000 kilograms. Italy, France, 
and the United Kingdom are the principal 
suppliers. Italy furnished 38 percent of 
Egypt’s imports of rayon piece goods in 1947 
and 60 percent in 1950; France’s supplies 
showed a range of 16 to 19 percent for the 
same years, and the United Kingdom de- 
creased its share from 23 to 13 percent. 

Prices and stockpiling followed the general 
pattern of steady increases after the out- 
break of the Korean conflict, until a down- 
ward trend started in early 1951. June, 
normally the peak month of the rayon-fabric 
season, showed a further slackening of busi- 
ness, several bankruptcies in Alexandria, and 
curtailment of credit from importers to re- 
tailers. 


COTTON PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japanese output of cotton yarn in July 
amounted to 65,369,000 pounds establishing 
a postwar record, the June output was 64,- 
628,000 pounds, according to the Japanese 
Spinners Association. Production of cotton 
cloth amounted to 80,098,000 square yards, as 
compared with 81,640,000 in June. The num- 
ber of spindles installed at the end of July 
totaled 5,243,661, an increase of 189,151 over 
June. 


Tobacco . 


AUSTRALIA’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Australia’s production of dried leaf tobacco 
in 1950-51 is estimated at 4,592,400 pounds 
as compared with 4,132,304 pounds in 1949-50. 

Australia’s 1950-51 season’s tobacco leaf 
is being sold at auctions in various centers, 
as was done in the two preceding seasons. 
Substantially higher prices have been ob- 
tained than were obtained in 1950. If this 
trend of increased prices continues, growers’ 
returns from the 1950-51 season’s crop prob- 
ably will be good. 

Imports of manufactured tobacco in the 
first quarter of 1951 amounted to 142,546 
pounds, as compared with 219,331 pounds in 
the corresponding quarter of 1950. Of the 
total imports in the 1951 period, 139,083 
pounds (97.6 percent) were obtained from 
the United Kingdom, as compared with 190,- 
565 pounds (87 percent) from that source in 
the first 3 months of 1950. Most of the re- 
mainder was supplied by the Union of South 
Africa and the Netherlands. 

Imports of cigarettes amounting to 2,144,- 
722 pounds in the first quarter of 1951 were 
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tion facilities, which made possible the addi- 
tion of 4,019 new services and 488 new street 
lights to the Commission’s system. About 
141.5 circuit-miles of the new primary dis- 
tribution lines were added in the North 
Okanagan power district. 

Total power generated by the 25 power 
districts operated by the Commission 
amounted to 255,556,000 kw. in 1951, as 
against 157,946,000 kw. in 1950. In addition, 
the Commission purchased 11,932,000 kw. 
from four private power producers, an in- 
crease of 1,194,000 kw. over 1950. The Com- 
mission sold 100,931,000 kw. under special 
sales contracts, as against 36,835,000 kw. in 
1950, leaving 139,871,396 kw. delivered to 
power districts for distribution, as against 
115,883,000 kw. in 1950. 

Of the power generated by the Commission 
86.4 percent was supplied from hydroelectric 
sources, 7.9 percent from Diesel-electric 
plants, 1.2 percent from steam-electric 


plants, and 4.5 percent from purchased 
sources. 





415,614 pounds less than those totaling 2,560,- 
336 pounds in the like period of 1950. Sup- 
plies of 1,386,376 pounds (64.6 percent of the 
total) obtained from the United Kingdom 
amounted to 499,004 pounds below those of 
1,885,380 pounds (73.6 percent of total im- 
ports) in the 3 months ended March 31, 1950. 
Imports of 294,554 pounds from the Nether- 
lands and 24,232 pounds from the Union of 
South Africa were also much less than those 
of 510,392 pounds and 128,048 pounds in the 
1950 period. On the other hand, imports 
from India increased from 26,049 pounds to 
433,393 pounds. 

The quantity of cigars imported into Aus- 
tralia in the 3 months ended March 31, 1951, 
amounted to 8,025 pounds as compared with 
4,996 pounds in the March quarter of 1950. 
Imports from the Netherlands at 7,614 
pounds were much greater than those of 
4,027 pounds in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. Supplies from the United 
Kingdom and Jamaica were 241 pounds and 
74 pounds, respectively, as compared with 
473 pounds and 446 pounds, respectively, in 
the 3 months ended March 31, 1950. 

Because of the shortage for local use, ex- 
ports of tobacco products from Australia are 
still limited. Manufacturers are permitted to 
export normal quantities to Australian ter- 
ritories and Pacific islands and for the re- 
quirements of Australian troops stationed in 
oversea countries, but the approval of the 
Comptroller-General of Customs is necessary 
before shipments may be made to other des- 
tinations. Consequently, exports in the first 
quarter of 1951 continued on a small scale. 

Exports of manufactured tobacco from 
Australia in the 3 months ended March 1951 
were 94,046 pounds as compared with 84,714 
pounds in the corresponding period of 1950. 
All of the shipments were made to Pacific 
islands, Australian territories, and Japan, 
those going to the last-named destination 
being for Australian troops stationed there. 

Exports of cigarettes in the first quarter 
of 1951 at 33,879 pounds were 12,635 pounds 
more than those of 21,244 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1950. The increase 
in shipments was due to the export of 11,295 
pounds to Japan and 11,975 pounds to Italy; 
none was exported to those destinations in 
the 3 months ended March 31, 1950. Most 
of the remainder of the exports was made 
to Australian territories and Pacific islands. 

The quantity of cigars exported in the first 
3 months of 1951 was 215 pounds as compared 
with 245 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1950. All of the shipments were made to 
Australian territories and Pacific islands. 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade U. S. Department of Commerce 


(Nore: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, con- 


taining more detailed information, may be ob 
tained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there is 
a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 


of each item. ] 


SULFuR Export Quotas ESTABLISHED 


Export quotas of 240,000 long tons of crude 
sulfur and 7,500 long tons of refined sulfur 
have been established for the fourth quarter 
of 1951. 

The new export quota for crude sulfur, 
lower by 10,000 tons than the third-quarter 
quota, takes into consideration increasing 
U. 8. requirements for defense and mobiliza- 
tion, as well as increased availability in 
other countries of sulfuric acid derived from 
materials other than native sulfur. 

The new quota for refined sulfur is the 
same as that for the third quarter. 

Combined, the two sulfur quotas repre- 
sent approximately 18 percent of the current 
estimated rate of U. S. sulfur production. 
This compares with annual U. S. sulfur ex- 
ports since 1935 of about 20 percent of pro- 
duction, except in the years 1939, 1946, and 
1949, when they averaged about 26 percent. 

Including the newly established quotas, 
the amounts authorized for export licensing 
by OIT in the year 1951 total 970,000 long 
tons of crude sulfur and 30,000 long tons of 
refined and other processed sulfur. The 
combined total, 1,000,000 tons, made avail- 
able for licensing against 1951 export quotas, 
represents a reduction of 124,000 tons, or 11 
percent, from total 1950 sulfur exports. 

Emphasizing the importance of sulfur ex- 
ports to meet the minimum needs of 
friendly countries for defense and defense- 
supporting activities, as well as industrial 


and argicultural production for essential 
civilian uses, OIT pointed out that the 
United States produces more than 90 percent 
of the world’s crude sulfur. Mutual defense 
efforts, which have stepped up world re- 
quirements for sulfur, have brought about a 
corresponding increase in demands on U. S. 
sulfur production. 

The crude sulfur export quotas for the 
fourth quarter are consistent with the world 
distribution of sulfur proposed by the Sulfur 
Committee of the International Materials 
Conference (OIT-—859). 


NYLON Export QuoTas ANNOUNCED 


Export quotas of 1,200,000 pounds of nylon 
yarn and 300,000 pounds of nylon staple, 
top (combed staple), and waste have been 
established for the fourth quarter of 1951, 
and OIT has begun licensing against the 
new quotas. 

“Open-end” licensing of exports of nylon 
clips, threads, rags, old nylon stockings, and 
new nylon stocking waste will be continued 
in the fourth quarter. Under “open-end” 
licensing, no formal quantitative quota is 
established, but exports are controlled so 
as to protect national security and domestic 
supplies. 

The new export quota for nylon yarn, 
500,000 pounds larger than the third-quarter 
quota, reflects recent easing of the nylon 
yarn supply situation. It is expected that 
defense and domestic civilian demands, as 
well as the higher export quota, can be ful- 
filled without difficulty. 

No change has been made in the amount 
of nylon staple, top, and waste available 
for export in the current quarter as com- 
pared with the preceding quarter. The sup- 
ply situation has not changed appreciably, 
and the export quota appears to be well in 
line with total export requirements (OIT- 
858). 
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and various kinds of seeds and bulbs. Firm 
states it specializes in gladioli and dahlias. 

19. Italy—Oreste Pardini Societa per Azi- 
oni (manufacturer, exporter), Camaiore 
(Lucca), offers on an outright sale basis 
all types of aluminum household goods. 
Catalog and price list (in Italian) may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Mezxico—La Aldeana, S. de R. L. (manu- 
facturer, importer, exporter, wholesaler), 
Zaragoza 600, Caderevta Jimenez, Nuevo 
Leon, wishes to export standard brooms with 
painted handles, 1,000 dozen each month; 
and unpainted broom handles, 50,000 each 
month. 

21. Mexico—Ventas Técnicas, S. A. (manu- 
facturer, importer, wholesaler, commission 
merchant) Tecpatl No. 150, Mexico 16, D. F., 
offers to export and seeks sales agent for 
cutlery of native design. 

22. Netherlands—J. A. Reckman (export 
merchant, wholesaler), 48 Groot Heiligland, 
Haarlem, offers to sell antique chairs. 

23. Philippines — Southern Consolidated 
Investments Co., Inc. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer), P. O. Box 456, 
Davao City, offers on an outright sale basis 
only first-class export-grade logs, lumber, 
and flitches, in board feet or kilograms, 
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Scribner or Brereton scale. Grading is done 
by an Official grader of the Bureau of For- 
estry in the presence of the firm’s grader and 
buyer’s representative. 

24. Portugal—Carlos R. Sousa & Ca. Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 49-51 Rua do 
Carmo (Caixa Postal 171), Funchal, Madeira, 
offers to export Madeira hand embroideries. 

25. Singapore—Bhanubhai & Co. (export 
merchant), 102, Market Street, offers on out- 
right sale basis usual commercial grades of 
the following commodities: Minimum 25 
long tons or 28 short tons of gum dammar; 
minimum 50 long tons or 56 short tons of 
dammar; minimum 25 long tons or 28 short 
tons of gum copal, medium, scraped, and 
small chips; maximum 25 long tons or 28 
short tons of gum benzoin. Firm states it 
will furnish samples of gum benzoin. 


Export Opportunities 


26. British West Indies—A. H. Sargood & 
Co. (agent), 125 Tower Street, Kingston, Ja- 
maica, seeks purchase quotations for Diesel 
engines and machinery for the following 
purposes: Washing dirt off cassava tubers, 
taking off outer skin, grinding cassava tu- 
bers, washing out starch, drying the starch, 
grinding the cassava pulp into flour, and 
equipment for starch to be put into when 
drying or later. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

27. Canada—Arthur Flint (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 159 Bay 
Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, seeks direct pur- 
chase quotations and agency for low-priced 
and good-quality lines of luggage hardware 
for trunks and suitcases. 





28. Ceylon—Maurice Roche, Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor, retailer, agent), First Floor, 
Munsoor Building, Main Street, Pettah, Co- 
lombo, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
45 r. p. m. microgroove records. 

29. Colombia—Cia. Antioquena de Auto- 
moviles Ltda., “CADA’”’ (importer and re- 
tailer of automobiles, tires, parts, and acces- 
sories), Aptdo. Aéreo No. 603, Carrera 50 No. 
39-75, Medellin, wishes to purchase 500 
jungle hammocks, with nylon mosquito net- 
tings and rainproof roofs. Hammocks de- 
sired are United States war surplus mate- 
rials. Firm is also interested in receiving 
quotations On lots of 100 to 1,000. 

30. France—Maurice Duquesne (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 35 Rue Thiers, Tour- 
coing (Nord), seeks direct purchase quota- 
tions for machinery for salvaging wool waste 
(not to be confused with equipment for 
spinning wool). Firm desires equipment 
designed to salvage wool wastes resulting 
from combing, spinning, or weaving opera- 
tions, and using any principle, such as clean- 
ing, mixing, opening, or garnetting. The 
salvaged product is to be used for carded 
wool spinning mills. 


Agency Opportunities 

31. Belgium—Etablissements “Roger Som- 
ers,” S. P. R. L. (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler, sales-indent agent), 38 rue Théophile 
Roucourt, Berchem-Antwerp, seeks agency 
for air-conditioning apparatus (winter and 
summer) and direct-erchange and heating 
batteries. 

32. British West Indies—L. A. Furcell (im- 
porter, sales-indent agent), Halifax and 
Cross Streets, St. George’s, Grenada, seeks 
agencies for all grades of tertiles (prints, 
broadcloth, unbleached sheeting, Khaki 
drills, denims, chambray, shirting, pajama 
stripes, spun rayon, gabardine, taffeta), 
hardware, glassware, leather goods, groceries, 
and dry goods. 

33. Italy—Piero Monachesi (agent), Via 
Duccio da Boninsegna 27, Milan, seeKs agency 
for raw materials, particularly cellulose, 
wood pulp, and rags, for use in paper mills. 

34. Union of South Africa—H. Brink 
(Pty.) Ltd. (sales-indent agent), Hollandia 
House, 127 President Street, P. O. Box 8149, 
Johannesburg, desires to obtain agencies 
from manufacturers outside the State of 
New York for the following: (1) All kinds of 
textile piece goods, such as cottons, rayons, 
artificial fibers, and mixtures; (2) furnish- 
ings, including curtain materiais and tapes- 
tries; (3) narrow fabrics, such as laces and 
ribbons; (4) necktie, scarf, and handkKer- 
chief materials; (5) materials and accessories 
for making ladies’ hats; and (6) men’s and 
children’s socks and anklets. Firm also in- 
vites correspondence with its branches lo- 
cated at: 511 C. T. C. Buildings, Plein Street 
(P. O. Box 2299), Capetown; and Hugh M. 
Thompson Buildings, 303 Smith Street (P. O. 
Box 2779), Durban. 


Foreign Visitors 


35. Australia—Edwin Travis Lees, repre- 
senting Turner Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, importer, wholesaler), 400 
Whitehorse Road, Nunawading (Melbourne), 
Victoria, is interested in the manufacture 
of hacksaw blades, pocketbook frames, and 
cabinet and builders’ hardware. Scheduled 
to arrive October 4, via Los Angeles, for a 
visit of 8 weeks. United States address: % 
Australian Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Rockford (Ill.), New York, 
Detroit, and Buffalo. 

36. Brazil—Elias Pires Fleury, representing 
Cassio Muniz S. A. Importacéo e Comércio 
(manufacturer, importer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer), 299 Praca da Republica, Sab Paulo, 
is interested in obtaining agencies for mo- 
tion-picture equipment (including cameras 
and projectors), sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion, and parts and accessories for automo- 
biles. Scheduled to arrive October 14, via 
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New York, for a visit of 3 month. United 
States address: % Robert Lemare, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, Baltmore, 
and Buffalo. 

37. British West Indies—C. M. Simons, rep- 
resenting Caribbean Cottage Crafts Agencies 
(manufacturer and exporter of straw goods 
and curios), 3 Laws Street, Kingston, 
Jamaica, is interested in exporting straw 
goods, and requests technical information on 
manufacturing processes of leather and dolls 
of plaster of paris. Scheduled to arrive 
October 16, via New York, for a visit of 3 
weeks. United States address: “ Mrs. P. 
Crichton, 99 Evarts Avenue, Elmsford, New 
York. Itinerary: Miami, New York, and 
Puerto Rico. 

39. Egypt—Ahmed Dwidar, representing 
Ahmed Dwider & Co. (exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant), 45 Kasr el Nil Street 
(P. O. Box 922), Cairo, is interested in elec- 
trical household appliances, kerosene ranges, 
and refrigerators. Scheduled to arrive early 
in November, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: c/o Egyp- 
tian Consulate General, 29 East Sixty-ninth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Columbus. 

40. Iran—Walenty Boguchwalsky, repre- 
senting Sherkat Sahami Pakhshe Shahna 
(Textile Distribution Co.), (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, agent), Sabet Passal Bldg., 
Saadi Avenue, Tehran, is interested in pur- 
chasing dyestuffs and textile machinery to 
equip two new textile mills of 32,000 spindles 
each for the production of cotton piece 
goods. He is also interested in electric- 
power-generating equipment which the 
Iranian Government reportedly plans to in- 
stall in various sections of the country in 
the future. Scheduled to arrive October 4, 
via New York, for a visit of 14% months. 
United States address: % Iranian Consulate 
General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and possibly 
other cities. 

41. Norway—O. K. Fodsfad, representing 
Emaljeverket A/S (manufacturer, importer), 
51 Lerenveien( Oslo, seeks United States mar- 
kets for small-size modern washing machines. 
He is now in the United States until Novem- 
ber or later. United States address: C/o 
Norway House, 290 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

42. Union of South Africa—Egon M. Roth- 
giesser, representing Rotex Agencies (Pty) 
Ltd. (sales-indent agent), 419-421 C. T. C. 
Buiiding, Plein Street, Capetown, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies, preferably di- 
rect representation, for tertiles, leathers, pa- 
per and boards, hardware, and industrial 
chemicals. Scheduled to arrive October 27, 
via New York, for a month’s visit. United 
States address: c/o U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





International Trade 
Promotion in a Period of 
Mobilization 

(Continued from p. 3) 


duct our control operations in such a 
way as to avoid, to the extent possible, 
interference with the regular flow of 
private trade, and to minimize the pos- 
sible adverse effects of controls on the 
volume of international trade. In a very 
real sense, such action constitutes real 
trade promotion. 

OIT has been aware of its responsibili- 
ties to the trade. For example, as the 
outbreak of fighting in Korea led to scare 
buying and consequent supply shortages, 
there was pressure from many sources 
to clamp rigid restrictions on all short- 
supply goods and even to shut off all ex- 
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Foreign Service Reports Series 


Multilithed copies of the following unedited reports from the Foreign 
Service of the United States are available for consultation—not for general 
distribution—in the office of International Trade in Washington and in 
regional and certain other field offices of the United States Department of 
Commerce: 


No. 49: “Annual Economic Review for the United Kingdom, 1950,” London, Apr. 10, 
1951. 82 pp. Covers industrial and agricultural production (productivity, capital invest- 
ment, stocks of basic commodities, conditions in key industries, and agriculture in gen- 
eral) ; labor conditions and policies; domestic trade; oversea trade; transportation and 
communications; balance of payments; public finance and the control of inflation; and 
management of the economy to meet the defense program (economic planning and controls, 
planning in 1950, use of resources and control of inflation in 1950, and 1951 plans to 
meet defense requirements) . 

No. 50: “Economic Review of Indonesia—1950,” Djakarta, Mar. 7, 1951. 33 pp. Text 
deals with agriculture (food crops and export crops), livestock, fisheries, forestry, min- 
erals, industrial development, labor and wages, cost of living, finance, transportation, 
foreign trade (general and with the United States, Europe, and Asia), trade controls, 
and trade agreements. Tables cover agricultural and mineral production and Indonesian 
exports and imports. 

No. 51: “Pulp and Paper—Annual Industry and Foreign Trade Review, 1950— 
Sweden,” Stockholm, Mar. 12, 1951. 20 pp. Discusses, for 1950, the industry’s position 
in general, pulp and paper shipments to the United States, exports of lumber to the 
United Kingdom, pulp prices, chemical pulp production, pulp exports and stocks, paper 


for 1945-50. 


the tourist business, and shipping. 





and board production and exports, and pulpwood imports. 

No. 52: “Annual Economic Report, France—1950,” Paris, Mar. 5, 1951. 60 pp. 
Major topics discussed include finance, international trade (text, with tables, covering 
trade with all countries, the United States, and oversea territories; tourism; commercial 
policy) and balance of payments, industrial activity, labor and social security, transpor- 
tation and communications, and agriculture. 

No. 53: “Annual Economic Review for 1950—Algeria,” Algiers, Apr. 3, 1951. 24 pp. 
Covers finance, foreign trade (volume and trends; trade with Iron Curtain countries and 
with the United States), agriculture, progress in industrializaton, mining, transportation, 
telecommunications, and labor and social security. 

No. 54: “Annual Economic Report—Tunisia—1950,” Tunis, Apr. 16, 1951. 16 pp. 
Topics covered include agriculture and livestock, mineral production, manufacturing and 
power, building and construction, transportation and communications, labor, finance, 
domestic trade and cost of living, foreign trade, and ECA aid to Tunisia. 

No. 55: “Annual Economic Review—Italy, 1950,” Rome, Feb. 8, 1951. 43 pp. Dis- 
cusses food and agriculture, industry, foreign trade, labor and emigration, financial 
developments, internal trade and commerce (including tourism), and transportation and 
communications. Tables show Italy’s foreign trade, according to ERP classification, 
the 10 principal trading partners, and the principal commodities, and financial indicators 


No. 56: “Annual Review of Commerce and Industries—Azores—1950,” Ponta Delgada, 
Mar. 29, 1951. 9 pp. Deals with agriculture in general, the pineapple, sugar, alcohol, 
and whale-oil industries, exports to the United States, public and private construction, 


No. 57: “Guatemala: Essential Oils,” Guatemala, June 18. 1951. 6 pp. Covers the 
production situation for citronella and lemon grass in 1950 (with 1946-50 and estimated 
1951 statistics), prices, marketing, exports, and the outlook for coastal agriculture. 
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ports of such items. OIT did indeed 
tighten up on security controls, but 
strongly resisted pressures to extend 
short-supply controls more than was es- 
sential to prevent an undue drain upon 
our economy. 


Decontrol and Relaxation 


When Possible 


Incidentally, I might add that it is 
our firm policy to decontrol any non- 
strategic commodity as soon as the sup- 
ply position is such that the domestic 
economy would not be endangered by un- 
restricted export. Just to cite an ex- 
ample, insofar as the free world is 
concerned, we recently removed controls 
over shipments of raw cotton and cotton 
waste, as soon as the crop report indi- 
cated an adequate supply. Naturally, 
we retained control over shipments to 
the Soviet bloc and certain feeder areas. 

In other cases, we have not removed 
controls, but we have been successful in 
obtaining larger export allocations. 


Proper Quota Distribution 
- Important 


But for the most part, the supply po- 
sition of items on the Positive List is. 
such that we cannot at this time consider 
relaxation of export controls. This is 
particularly true of items which are con- 
trolled in the domestic economy. As our 
mobilization program has expanded, it 
has become necessary to allocate the 
available supplies of these commodities 
among domestic users. 

OIT asked—and was accorded—the re- 
sponsibility for serving, for most import- 
ing countries, as claimant for their 
legitimate needs for United States sup- 
plies. OIT is carrying out one phase 
of its trade promotion function by care- 
ful analysis and forceful presentation 
of such needs before the allocating au- 
thorities, in order to secure adequate 
export allocations. In addition, OIT can 
further promote United States foreign 
trade by careful distribution of such 
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quotas among countries and among in- 
dividual exporters. Proper quota dis- 
tribution is not solely a question of 
preserving equity based on historic par- 
ticipation in a particular export trade, 
however; it also assures that needed sup- 
plies are directed to the place and pur- 
pose which best serve to forward the 
mobilization of the free world. It can 
bolster unstable economies or enhance 
the production of strategic raw materials 
for our own military machine. 


Foreign Supply Assistance 


More recently, action to obtain ade- 
quate allocations and to work out proper 
distribution among countries and ex- 
porters has not been enough. In addi- 
tion, we have taken steps to give real 
force to export allocations by means of 
specific export supply assistance, to 
assure production and actual shipment 
of foreign requirements. For many items 
exporters have found it impossible to 
procure the goods to meet their orders: 
without direct assistance—the final word 
in trade promotion—export trade in such 
commodities would be a casualty for the 
duration of the emergency. 

This type of trade promotion fre- 
quently takes the form of an OIT-sup- 
ported rating for individual cases in 
which the exporter’s inability to secure 
materials would result in the failure of 
accomplishment of a desirable end-result 
in the foreign country. More significant 
than such individual instances are the 
wider areas in which OIT has secured 
rating authority—or, short of that, NPA 
support—to supply materials needed in 
broad fields of activity overseas. These 
“programmed” areas of foreign supply 
assistance include—but are not limited 
to—CMP materials, MRO supplies, min- 
ing supplies and equipment, petroleum 
production supplies and equipment, loco- 
motives, shipping drums, and, most re- 
cently, the totally allocated commodities 
such as pig lead, slab zinc and copper 
raw materials. 

Export control activities under present 
conditions consist of the following seven 
interrelated parts: 


1. Gathering of country requirements; 

2. Screening, consolidating and pre- 
paring justification of foreign require- 
ments; 

3. Serving as claimant for allocations 
to meet foreign needs; 

4. Dividing total allocations among 
countries on the basis of relative need; 


5. Distributing country allocations 
among individual exporters; 


6. Providing force to _ allocations 
through priority rating and special as- 
sistance; and 

7. Preventing strategic commodities 
from reaching unfriendly destinations. 


Examine these closely, and I think 
you'll agree that they constitute a con- 
crete program of trade promotion. Ex- 
port control is not designed to throttle 
foreign trade. To the contrary, through 
effective administration of export con- 
trol operations, requirements and claim- 
ancy work and priority assistance, OIT 
is making a fundamental contribution 
to the furtherance of the foreign trade 
of the United States. 
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Notes on Insurance in Ceylon 


(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


At present there is no governmental supervision of the insurance business in Ceylon, 
except as to workmen’s compensation insurance and automobile third party liability 
insurance. Apart from these two branches, existing law does not appear to prohibit 
the sale of insurance by “nonadmitted” insurers (i. e., insurers which do not maintain 
a place of business within Ceylon), except insofar as exchange control regulations may 
operate as a bar. In general, insurance companies operate under the Ceylon Companies’ 
Ordinance of 1938, which contains no special provisions affecting insurance companies. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance may be sold only by insurers and agents who have 
been licensed by the Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensation. Licenses are issued 
by the commissioner on payment of a fee, if he is satisfied that the insurer is financially 
able to carry on the business. The commissioner is empowered to inspect accounts 
of the companies he has licensed, and may suspend or cancel licenses for cause. 

The workmen’s compensation law is ordinance No. 19 of 1934, as amended. The 
ordinance does not require employers to insure themselves against their liability under it, 
but permit them to do so with any licensed insurer. Employers are liable to pay 
compensation to workers in specified occupations for personal injury by accident arising 
out of and in the course of employment. Compensation is also payable under the 
ordinance where a worker contracts one of the specified occupational diseases. 

Automobile third party liability insurance is compulsory in Ceylon. The Motor 
Car Ordinance, No. 45 of 1938, stipulates that no person shall drive or permit any other 
person to drive a motorcar on a highway unless there is in force a policy of insurance 
or a security in respect of third party risks. Policies must be issued by an authorized 
insurer and must insure against liability of death or bodily injury to any person caused 
by or arising out of the use of a motorcar on the highway. In those cases where an 
insurer is unable to prove that he is in a position to meet his liabilities under the 
ordinance, he may be required to put up a deposit varying from 15,000 rupees to 
150,000 rupees. (The Ceylon rupee has a dollar exchange value of approximately 
$0.22.) 

In 1948 the Governor General of Ceylon appointed an investigatory “Commission 
on Company Law, Banking, Insurance and Accountants & Auditors.” In its first report 
the commission recommended the enactment of legislation regulating the activities of 
insurance companies in Ceylon. The bill proposed by the commission would provide 
for the appointment of a Superintendent of Insurance; it would require all insurance 
companies to make qualifying deposits of 50,000 rupees for each branch of insurance 
transacted, up to a maximum deposit of 200,000 rupees; minimum paid-up capital of 
100,000 rupees would be required; the Ceylon legislature would be empowered to 
declare by resolution that all or part of premiums collected on business transacted in 
Ceylon be retained in Ceylon. This draft bill has been introduced in the Ceylonese Parlia- 
ment, but has not yet been enacted into law. 

According to unofficial reports, in 1949 there were 75 insurers selling life insurance 
in Ceylon, most of them agencies and branches of British and Indian companies, 
38 automobile insurers were mostly British and Indian; 82 fire insurers included 1 United 
States company; 58 marine insurers included 2 United States companies; 64 insurers 
were in casualty insurance (other than automobile). No United States companies were 
represented in life, automobile, or casualty insurance. Apparently some of the com- 
panies were Ceylonese-owned, but the exact number was not reported. Most of the 
Ceylonese companies were formed within the past few years. 

Under the system of exchange control in force in Ceylon, the transfer abroad of funds 
of all kinds, including the funds of insurance companies, is under strict Government 
regulation. 

Ceylon has no social insurance system. The approach to social security has been 
that of providing public services and social assistance. Obligations have, however, been 
imposed on employers to make arrangements for certain services, such as education 
and medical facilities on estates, and to provide maternity benefits and compensation 
for work accidents. A few employers have voluntarily evolved schemes for pensions, 
provident funds, and the like. 

In 1944 a commission was set up to report on the question of introducing social 
insurance schemes. Its report, published in 1947, recommended replacing the present 
workmen’s compensation law with a “national insurance” scheme, of broader coverage. 
It also recommended the introduction of health insurance, unemployment insurance, and a 
national provident fund, for practically all employed persons. These recommendations 
were accepted in principle by the Government, subject to financial resources being avail- 
able; enabling legislation is being considered by Parliament. 
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